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THE ROLE OF THE FOREIGN INVESTOR IN DEVELOPING 
PAKISTAN’S ECONOMY '! 


S. Amjad Ali 


The Government and the people of Pakistan have chosen the free way of 
life which embraces the system of free enterprise. This system has done extremely 
well in Pakistan. But it differs from free enterprise as understood in the United 
States. In that country if one has the capital and know-how one can set up 
any industry, make any goods and sell them at any price. Owing to circumstan- 
ces which are different in Pakistan, we cannot follow that pattern of free enter- 
prise. We have a large population and our resources are not adequate. So, the 
Government has to put certain limitations on the system of free enterprise. 


In this system foreign enterprise also plays a vital role, but people some- 
times ask why we should invite foreign enterprise. This question is pertinent 
in view of the fact that the Government of Pakistan has been taking foreign 
credit for development purposes, and if the foreign exchange component of 
industrial development can be obtained in the shape of loans, one may ask 
whether it is necessary to invite foreigners to come and set up industries in 
Pakistan. Some people argue that if you borrow foreign finance you pay back 
at a fixed rate of interest, but when you ask a foreign entrepreneur to start busi- 
nessin your country you pay back more in the long run in the shape of dividends 
and repatriation. My answer to this contention is that five things go to make 
a successful enterprise, particularly in industry. They are the capital, the labour, 
the raw material, the technical skill and the managerial experience. While all 
other things would be available to an industry if it is established with foreign 
loans, the know-how would not be available without the foreign entrepreneur. 


We should not forget that in 1947 Pakistan had hardly any industry worth 
the name. I think we had no more than about 100,000 spindles in East and 
West Pakistan. Today we have 2 million spindles. It is argued that if this rapid 
development in textile industry could be brought about by the Pakistanis them- 
selves without any foreign participation, the same could be done in respect 
of other industries. But the textile industry is comparatively a simple industry, 
for it is based on indigenous raw material and the labour force employed in 





1An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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it need not have high technical skill as is required in other industries. And 
yet in the beginning we had to depend on foreign technicians to help us in textile 
manufacture. People, however, argue that we can buy technical skill and know- 
how and keep the foreign investor out. But experience shows that in complex 
industries it is not easy to hire technicians, because there is a great deal of 
development taking place all over the world. If one looks at the figures of 
production of Western Europe between 1946 and 1960, one would notice how 
tremendously it has increased. This also applies to U.S.A., Japan, Australia and 
even Canada. These are the countries who have the know-how and when there 
are jobs in their own countries technicians would not like to go abroad fora short 
term and dislocate their careers. Generally it is the second rate foreign experts 
who are out of job or want to better their prospects that can be hired by us. 
The know-how gained by us from these second-class people would certainly 
leave much to be desired. The advantage, therefore, in having foreign parti- 
cipation is that the foreign investor generally has a going concern in his own 
country and he can well afford to spare some technicians, equipped with first 
rate knowledge and experience for the subsidiary industry in other lands. 


Besides, technology on the whole is making rapid progress. What is dis- 
covered today becomes out-dated in a couple of years, so that one has to keep 
abreast of technological advances. Pakistan can therefore benefit immensely 
from the technical knowledge of first-class corporations and industrial firms 
abroad, who come forward to set up subsidiaries in this country. For instance, 
the Pakistan Tobacco Company in which there is foreign as well as local invest- 
ment, keeps importing technical knowledge into Pakistan, which is being 
accumulated through research activity in England, for the benefit of factories 
in Pakistan. Thisis also true of other foreign enterprises in Pakistan. 


Another advantage is the high quality of goods which are produced here 
by the foreign entrepreneur. He has to meet competition in his own country 
and has to look to foreign markets also where he can sell his manufactures 
only if they are of good quality and are produced at competitive prices. I may 
cite another example. The Lever Brothers have world-wide organisation and 
their experience in soap manufacture is much more than that of any Pakistani 
concern. It is hardly surprising that the sale of their soap in this country is 
ten times that of the local product. In soap there is free competition and raw 
materials are abundantly available in Pakistan and yet local soap manufacturers 
are not doing so well as the Lever Brothers. Thus another advantage of having 
the foreign entrepreneur is that he not only produces quality goods but also 
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encourages competitive spirit and induces others in the country where he is 
working to produce quality goods. 


Now, if there has been some hesitation on our part in inviting foreign 
investment it is mainly due to historical reasons and the resentment against 
foreigners which developed over the last 150 years. If one goes back to 500 B.C. 
or even earlier, one finds that there was no industry; there was only commerce. 
The commercial man travelled from China, came through the northern parts 
of what is now Pakistan and went right towards India and even farther in the 
Far East. He carried his silks and other wares, and was treated as a guest in 
every country he visited. Those who bought his goods considered him a bene- 
factor. This commercial relationship created goodwill and made relations 
extremely happy. But unfortunately in the last 150 years, this pattern of relation- 
ship was disturbed on account of foreign domination, which was both economic 
and political. In places, where there was no direct colonization, there was 
economic domination which again led to resentment. This happened even in 
Latin America where American capital, perhaps only 50 years ago, tried to 
take undue advantage of the situation. 


But all that is old story now. At present there is neither economic nor 
political domination in the free world, and countries are free to buy where 
they like and pay accordingly. Things are fast changing, because the foreign 
investor has also realised that without the goodwill of the people of the country 
where he has to work he cannot thrive. Besides the foreign investor no longer 
insists on sole proprietorship. He realises that if a people begin to feel that 
he is exploiting them, he would not have their goodwill and they might at some 
stage like to get rid of him. So, he is now quite happy with equality of share- 
holding. In some cases he even agrees to the local investors holding the majority 
of shares in an enterprise. This is a refreshing change. 


There is yet another aspect of foreign investment which is worth consider- 
ation. It is the training which the foreign investor gives to the local people. He 
employs quite a good number of Pakistanis on high salaries because he 
knows that if he engages only the labour class in his factory he would lose 
the goodwill of the people. In most concerns Pakistanis have attained director- 
ship; in the Pakistan Tobacco Company even the Chairman is a Pakistani. This 
is a very great advantage because our people are acquiring not only technical 
skill but also managerial skill which is so important to run an industry. The 
Production of quality goods is not possible without proper organisation and 
modern techniques of productivity. 
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In conclusion I may mention what the Government of Pakistan has done 
to attract foreign private capital. Believing in free enterprise the Government 
realised the need to extend this system to foreign private enterprise. Lately 
several steps have been taken to create a good climate for foreign enterprise, 
First, there is no discrimination between the foreign and Pakistani investors, 
Our laws do not give any preference to the Pakistani investor. Secondly, the 
Government has entered into a number of treaties of double taxation with U.K., 
U.S.A., Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, and other countries. This is to protect 
the foreign investor because when he comes and sets up his industry here he is 
taxed under the Pakistani laws. Unless there is a treaty of double taxation, 
the tax which he has paid here is not taken into account when he is taxed at 
home. Thirdly, the foreign investor is treated on par with the local investor in 
tax holidays. The same holds good in the case of tax exemption for technicians, 


Apart from these concessions the foreign investor is also allowed to take 
his profits every year. If he declares these profits as dividends he can remit the 
dividends abroad. Similarly, when he wants to wind up his concern, he can 
repatriate his capital. He has also been assured that the Government has no 
intention of nationalisation. But if a particular industry is nationalised for 
some reason, there is guarantee of compensation. There are thus many attrac- 
tions for private foreign investment in Pakistan and it is a hopeful sign that 
foreign investors are taking note of our economic potentialities. In fact, the 
Government of Pakistan is so keen to encourage private foreign investment 
that the project to set up a steel plant in each wing of the country has also been 
put in the private sector, with a view to attracting participation of foreign private 
capital in Pakistan’s heavy industry projects. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Despite rapid economic advancement of West Germany and 
Soviet Russia why do we hear so little about their investment abroad? 


Mr. S. Amjad Ali: The West German industry is based’ on the system of 
free enterprise and there is good scope for German investment in Pakistan. 
Four or five years ago Germany was not in a position to export surplus capital. 
But in the last two years the Government of Pakistan has received a couple of 
loans from West Germany. We also hope that German private entrepreneur would 
come and invest money in Pakistan. 


As regards the USSR, it has no doubt made great advances in industry, 
technology and space research but there is no private investment in the Soviet 
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Union. The state alone can make investment abroad and I do not know of 
any country where the Soviet Union has set up plants in partnership with local 
finance. The Soviet Union makes loans available to other countries and these 
loans are in Russian goods. For instance, in India a plant has been purchased 
by the loan advanced by the Russian Government. 


Question : Does consumer preference operate as a vital factor in foreign 
investment ? 


Mr. S. Amjad Ali: The imports of foreign goods are indicative of consumer 
preference. The consumers purchase foreign goods which are available in the 
country. But if there is total ban on their import the consumers have to buy 
whatever is locally available. The Investment Promotion Bureau feels that 
already many items of internal consumption are being manufactured in Pakistan. 
We have to concentrate on channelling the knowledge and experience of the 
foreign investor for the manufacture of goods which have export market. We 
are therefore trying to promote industries which have export potential. 


Question: We have heard of the advantages of foreign investment, but 
there are some disadvantages also. Taking Japan as a model, is it in our national 
interest to invite foreign investment for industrial development? 


Mr. S. Amjad Ali: 1 cannot quote actual figures but as far as I know foreign 
investment activity is going apace in advanced countries like England, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Germany, where the volume of American investments is 
quite large. I know that in 1953 the Government of Holland set up a big office 
in New York to attract foreign private capital. I am told—and this is a recent 
development—that there is foreign investment even in Japan. It may not be 
as large as in Europe, but it re-inforces my argument that if the highly developed 
countries welcome foreign investment, we have more reasons to do so. 


Question: Our Government has offered various concessions to foreign 
investors. How far have we succeeded in attracting capital from abroad? 


Mr. S. Amjad Ali: Compared to the total industrial investment in Pakistan, 
the ratio of external finance is very small and there is no doubt that it is not 
flowing into Pakistan in a large measure. It is one thing to secure capital on 
government to government level and quite another to procure it from individual 
capitalists. Private capital is difficult to obtain because individuals are careful, 
even hesitant, and want to be sure of everything before making actual invest- 
ment. But the helpful climate which has been created recently should serve to 
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attract more private capital. I agree the process is slow. But we have to bear 
in mind that we require a great deal of foreign exchange apart from technical 
skill and know-how. We have to tap all sources of foreign exchange and among 
them foreign investment occupies an important place. In the beginning the 
pace may be slow, but once the inflow starts it does not take long to gather 
momentum. 


Question: One of the main features of foreign investment is, what we call, 
multiplier effect. Has that taken place here in the wake of new State policies? 


Mr. S. Amjad Ali: It has taken place in Pakistan but not to the same extent 
as in other places. There are some difficulties which arise when the foreign 
investor thinks we are putting impediments while we think that we are doing 
just the correct thing. To cite an example, when I was in the government, one 
concern approached us for permission to expand its capacity. There were two 
points on which difference of opinion arose. First, the investors wanted to use 
their reserves for expansion purposes. Secondly, the new plant was going to 
cost them more and they wanted the price to be revised for they found it un- 
economic in those days of price control. As regards the first question, we told 
them that those reserves were depreciation reserves and should be utilised for 
replacement, while fresh money should be brought for expansion. On this point 
they agreed with us. But on the price question we could not get together. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 
Turkkaya Ataov 


On May 27, 1961, the Turkish Armed Forces took over the administration 
of the country and detained the former leaders of the Democratic Party to 
try them on charges of violation of the Constitution, abuse of authority, and 
corruption. This was a bloodless act and lasted only a couple of hours. Although 
Kemal Ataturk had established the tradition that army and politics were separate 
careers that could not be combined, such a combination was forced upon the 
Armed Forces in 1960. Since the enforcement of martial law, declared under 
the stress of public unrest, was the responsibility of the army, its tradition of 
aloofness from politics became impossible to maintain. The first indication that 
resentment against Menderes might cause his downfall came when he used the 
army to suppress constitutional liberties. The army then bitterly resented the 
role that was forced upon it. 


The 1924 Constitution had ushered in a strong government. This was due 
to the large majority that the governing party enjoyed in the Grand National 
Assembly rather than to the nature of the Constitution. Although a strong 
government is especially necessary in Turkey in order to ensure rapid develop- 
ment in the economic and social fields, the Menderes regime lacked both an 
effective control over the country and sufficient legal guarantees of individual 
rights. Neither the parliamentary group of the governing party, nor the Opposi- 
tion could be effective because of the subordination of the former to party 
interests and the prevention of the latter from exercising its right of criticism. 
Although the Constitution contained a Bill of Rights, there was no judicial 
review of any legislative act; besides the constitutional provisions were not 
precisely phrased. The parliamentary majority, therefore, could enact mea- 
sures restricting political rights. The government, in the meantime, resorted to 
methods of excessive partisan administration, utilizing all means at its disposal 
to serve its party ends for electioneering purposes. This abuse of power inevi- 
tably encouraged more opposition. 


Moreover, when the first term of office of the Democrats was coming to an 
end, the Menderes Government found itself facing serious economic difficulties. 
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These difficulties stemmed from the desire of Democrats to do too much ina 
short period of time, the lack of viability of a number of projects,the shortage of 
foreign exchange, the inadequacy of foreign and private Turkish capital, as 
also bad crops and fluctuations in international trade. The Menderes Govern- 
ment was forced to admit the mistakes in its economic policy when it faced 
bankruptcy in 1958. Only massive extraordinary aid from abroad totalling 240 
million dollars, a severe devaluation of the Turkish currency from $1 =2.80 
T.L. to $1 =9.00 T.L., the imposition of a ceiling on bank credit and other mea- 
sures designed to stop the Government from draining the Central Bank served 
to stave off the crisis momentarily. These steps were taken to restore the price 
mechanism which had been completely disrupted by long drawn inflation, 
and to resume internal and external trade which was steadily shrinking. The 
so-called stabilization programme which was announced by the Democratic 
Government on August 4, 1958, in cooperation with international organisations 
such as O.E.E.C. and I.M.F., was pursued more or less strictly until the early 
months of 1959. Between August 1958 and January 1959 the wholesale price 
level registered a rise of a little over 10 per cent as indicated by the price 
index issued by the Ministry of Commerce. Prices then remained stable for three 
months but started rising again in March 1959. Renewed inflation was caused 
by the Government’s non-observance of the stabilization programme. The 
deficits in the public sector continued unabated. The deficit financing was 
carried on by the expansion of bank credits to the public sector, made possible 
by loopholes in the credit ceiling regulations of commercial banks. 


In the second half of 1959, it became quite clear that the Government was 
no longer, seriously implementing the stabilization programme. Thus, it was 
paving the way for a fresh wave of inflation though the Turkish economy had 
already been severely cripplied by the inflationary pressures between 1953 and 
1958. A momentary respite had come in August 1958 following the 
inflow of foreign aid and the devaluation of national currency as well as 
the consolidation of foreign commercial debts which had risen to 600 million 
dollars since 1953. 


There was no room for doubt that Menderes was ready to plunge the 
country into inflation again when he announced the 1960 budget figures in 
February. On paper it was a balanced budget, for expenditure and revenue 
stood at $809 million, but the revenue estimates had been grossly exaggerated. 
Without any change in major tax rates, the Menderes Government had esti- 
mated that the tax revenues would increase by $133 million or by 20 per cent 
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in one year. This was obviously impossible to achieve through a stabilization 
policy. Only through inflation could this be done. 


Criticism mounted as Menderes’ economic policies carried the country 
to near-bankruptcy. Menderes replied by restricting the freedom of press, and 
curbing civil liberties. Many editors were imprisoned and heavily fined for 
doing what newspapers in democratic countries consider their normal duty. 
The political unrest, long smouldering, reached a climax in April 1960 when 
the ruling Democrats instituted a parliamentary commission to investigate 
the activities of the Republicans and the Opposition press. On April 28 and 29 
university students demonstrated against the government of Premier Menderes 
and were fired at by the police. Encouraged by the resistance of the police 
to the demonstrating students, Menderes told the inhabitants of Izmir that 
the Turks were satisfied with the Democratic administration and that the recent 
events were the work of a few youthful trouble makers. The publication of the 
Opposition’s reply to Menderes’ speech in Izmir was banned. This implied that 
the democratic processes had come to a complete halt and that the Republican 
Party was virtually regarded as an outlawed organisation. Inonu said that 
no suitable conditions for fair and impartial elections existed as long as the 
main Opposition papers were closed down, the publication of news about 
important political events was banned, and the Government monopolised 
the radio. When Menderes stated that fair elections would be held soon, Inonu 
demanded to know what minimum conditions he considered essential for the 
holding of such elections. He received no satisfactory answer. 


On May 3, General Gursel, in a letter addressed to Ethem Menderes, then 
Minister of Defence, indicated how the crisis could be avoided. He wrote: 


“In the light of our conversation last night, it is my patriotic duty to 
express my opinions regarding precautions and decisions which will bring 
peace and stability to our country .... We have to admit that the events 
which started with the Kayseri incidents and continued until the most 
recent decisions and tragic occurrences, have created in the citizen a 
deep-rooted hatred against the government. More importantly, the use 
of the army against the students has rendered the situation very critical; 
it has created a sense of insecurity and nervousness in the army and has 


led to the interference by the army in politics—something we feared 
would happen. 


“These problems can be neither minimised, nor solved by sheer 
force. Peaceful but serious and effective measures have to be taken in 
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order to deliver the country, the government and your party to safety. 

Those measures should be the following: 

(a) The President should resign. There is a general belief that all evil 
stems from him. 

(b) The unpopular Cabinet members, whose misdeeds are within public 
knowledge, should be dropped and the Cabinet should be strengthen- 
ed by the inclusion of honest and sensible persons with a sense of 
justice and understanding rather than a tendency to use sheer force.” 


He also suggested that the governors and the chiefs of police of Istanbul 
and Ankara as well as the Martial Law Commander of Ankara be dismissed 
and the investigating committee abolished. He added: 


“No doubt the government has done many things for the country. 
But this is not enough, for even the colonial administrations have done, 
and are doing, that much. What is important is to help develop the 
individual’s will to live and to strengthen his love for justice and freedom. 
Events have proved that you have not been pursuing such goals... . For 
the sake of our country, our nation, government and even your own 
party, I beg you to take these suggestions into consideration.” 


The Government replied by tougher measures and mass arrests. There was 
widespread rumour that the missing students were tortured and killed. When a 
thousand army cadets paraded in Ankara defying the martial law and ban on 
demonstrations, to many keen observers it meant the final warning that the 
army’s patience had exhausted. 


On the very first day of the Revolution, editors, students, officers and other 
persons imprisoned for political reasons were released, the suspended papers 
resumed publication, and a committee of professors was appointed to draft a 
new Constitution. In a very short time, a new Cabinet was formed under General 
Gursel who became the Head of State and Government. A provisional Consti- 
tution was passed and the rule of law was established. According to the provi- 


sional Constitution, a High Council of inquiry was set up in order to investigate | 


the illegal activities of the ousted regime. Later, the Supreme Court of Justice 
began the trials of the former leaders. 


The Constituent Assembly, which was convened on January 6, 1961, studied 
the draft Constitution prepared separately by the Constitution Committee 
and the Political Science Faculty and passed a new Constitution and Electoral 
Law. The present Constitution, which was approved by 61 per cent of the 13 
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million eligible voters, embodies the following principles and major provisions. 
The first article of the Constitution reads: “The Turkish State is a Republic’. 
The second article says: “The Turkish Republic is a nationalist, democratic, 
secular and social state governed by the rule of Jas based on human rights”. 
Article 4 confirms the principle of national sovereignty and adds that 
the right to exercise this sovereignty shall not be vested in a certain person, 
group or class. The Constitution envisages two Houses for the Grand National 
Assembly. The House of Representatives, with a fixed membership of 450, 
will play a dominant role as a legislative body. The Senate of the Republic, 
composed of 150 members, plus the members of the Committee of National 
Unity, will act not so much as a counterbalance to the House of Representatives, 
but as a useful adjunct to it, by reviewing the laws and checking excessive 
political preferences. Membership in the Senate shall be for a term of six years 
and one-third of its members shall be elected every two years. The Grand 
National Assembly will exercise its executive power throug the President and 
the Council of Ministers. On the other hand, the Judicial authority will be 
exercised by independent courts. The President shall be elected to a seven-year 
term by a joint session of two Houses but will not be re-elected for a second 
term. Upon the expiry of his presidential term, he will become a life member 
of the Senate. The President of the Republic shall be the Chief of State, and he 
shall not be held responsible for what he does in his official capacity except 
in case of high treason. The Prime Minister shall be designated by the President 
from amongst the members of the Grand National Assembly; in turn, the 
Ministers shall be chosen by the Prime Minister either from amongst the mem- 
bers of the Grand National Assembly, or from outside. The Council of Ministers 
is collectively responsible for the general policy of the Government. Each 
Minister shall be individually responsible for the affairs falling within his 
jurisdiction and for the actions of his subordinates. The President may call for 
general elections in case the government fails to receive a vote of confidence 
three times in eighteen months. 


As an innovation, the Constitution envisages the setting up of a Consti- 
tutional Court which will screen all legislation passed by the Grand National 
Assembly, to prevent anti-constitutional laws which might be passed by a 
majority-dominated Assembly. 


In the new Constitution, political as well as economic rights have also 
been laid down. 
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The new Electoral Law which came into effect after its promulgation on 
May 2, consists of 189 Articles in 11 Chapters. The fundamental principles of 
this law are as follows: The first Article declares that the Electoral Law shall 
apply to all civil elections to the Grand National Assembly, municipal and 
provincial councils. It shall also apply to the election of urban and rural elders, 
Elections are based on direct voting system and universal suffrage with equal 
voting rights for all. Electors cast their ballots in person and in secrecy. Counting 
of votes and preparation of election reports will be done in public. All citizens 
of 21 years of age or above are eligible to vote, except private soldiers, cor- 
porals and sergeants under arms, and military cadets. (However, those who 
are under guardianship, and those deprived of the right to be employed in the 
civil service are not eligible to vote). This provision gives voting rights to the 
army officers for the first time in the history of Turkey. 


The second Chapter of the Electoral Law deals with the organisational 
side of the elections. The Supreme Electoral Council which consists of 
11 senior judges, six of whom shall be chosen from the Supreme Court 
of Justice, and five from the Council of State, shall be responsible for 
the overall supervision of the elections. Of these eleven members, four 
shall be reserve members appointed by drawing lots. The decisions of 
the Supreme Electoral Council shall be immediately published in the Official 
Gazette. At the lower level, the Provincial Electoral Councils consisting of 
three judges and the District Electoral Council consisting of two teachers 
and four representatives of the political parties with the senior judge of 
the district as chairman, shall be responsible for the conduct of the 
elections in their area. The Ballot Box Committee shall comprise one chairman 
and four citizens of high reputation. The Supreme Electoral Council, which 
will be separate from the Executive organ, will supervise the preparation of 
registers, electoral identity cards and the formation of Provincial and District 
Electoral Councils. It will also make final rulings regarding election disputes 
occurring both during and after election. The new Law provides that for each 
electoral precinct a register will be prepared. Political parties will be entitled 
to check the original copy of the registers and typed copies and lists of voters 
at each ballot box. In addition, a voting identification card will be given to 
each registered voter. 


Regarding the election campaign, the Law includes several provisions, giving 
equal opportunities of campaigning to all parties in the country. Each party, 
regardless of size, will have 10 minutes daily over the radio beginning on the 
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fifteenth and ending on the fourth day before the election day. However, the 
radio stations and other communication media will not give any returns until 
6 p.m. of the election day. 


The Electoral Law also includes several prohibitions regarding the activities 
of the ministers and their ministries during the pre-election period. During 
this period no inauguration ceremonies will take place, and no government 
official shall accompany the Prime Minister, Ministers or any candidate on 
trips within the country. There are also many provisions dealing with illegal 
and fraudulent practices which will be treated as crime and will be liable to 
severe punishment. 


A return to normal political life implies holding of elections in which full- 
fledged parties participate. The Democratic Party having been officially banned, 
with its leaders arrested and humiliated and its record condemned, cannot be 
a competing political party. The influence of Inonu’s Republicans, which seemed 
to be the only effective party last year is dwindling as time goes on. The Nation 
Party of Osman Bolukbasi, formerly a poor third, has increased its size. The 
newly-created parties such as the New Turkey Party of Ekrem Alican, a former 
Minister of Finance, the Justice Party of Ragip Gumuspala, the former Chief 
of General Staff and the Country Party of Enver Adakan, a former governor, 
seem determined to create a platform to attract the former Democrats. Espe- 
cially the Justice Party is under criticism for its loose behaviour calculated to 
attract the followers of the deposed regime. It appears that there are some 
diehard supporters of the ousted Democratic Party who have already infiltrated 
into the Justice Party with hopes of reviving “‘the old days”. 


Since the May 27 Revolution has dedicated itself to a speedy return to a 
constitutional regime and has not aimed at reconstructing the social, economic 
and political life of the Turkish society, all the existing political parties fall 
back on conservative support. Under the existing circumstances, no party 
can hope to make any advance in the elections if it does not cooperate with the 
class-conscious land-owners and appease reactionary elements to a certain 
extent. Although some intellectuals feel that the existing political parties offer 
adequate alternatives to the voters, others apprehend that, given the social, 
economic and political setting similar to that of 1950, Turkey may have to 
face the same inevitable crisis in the coming years. The latter say that, after 
the elimination of the aristocracy by the Kemalist Revolution, Turkey did not 
eliminate absentee landlordism which was the second essential step towards 
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building a more democratic social order. They believe that it is essential to 
tackle the challenging problems of land reform, to enjoin the right of collective 
bargaining and strike to the workers, to raise the living standards of the 
peasants who live on the bare subsistence level, to carry out religious reform 
and to curb the undue influence of the press lords. 


A great majority of the Turkish people, nearly 80 per cent, live in the villages | 


and make their living from the land. What the Turks now need is land-reform, 
that is a just distribution of land, and the introduction of modern agricultural 
techniques. Many peasants either own small pieces of fragmented land or happen 
to be landless; they work cither for the rich absentee landlords or toil as share- 
croppers. There are very few farms in Turkey using modern machinery and 
technology. Most of the peasants cannot afford to buy machinery, which would 
not be economically feasible anyway on a small farm. Instead of implementing 
land reform and modernising agriculture, the old regime gave the peasants un- 
limited credits, thus making them debtors for political purposes. But these 
subsidies did not relieve the peasants’ poverty; they became more and more 
dependent on the state for their survival. 


The present Constituent Assembly represents, as it always did, the land- 
owners and haute bourgeoisie. The discussions in the Assembly over the 
proposed Article 38 of the new Constitution showed once more how property- 
conscious and incurably conservative is the gentry in Turkey. The Article 
under reference did not suggest the collectivization of land or minimum redis- 
tribution; had it been so there would have been some cause for worry on the 
part of the land-owners. It merely proposed five or ten years for the compen- 
sation of the portion of the land which might be collectivized at some future 
date. Of course, the adoption of Article 38 does not mean that there will be a 
satisfactory land reform in Turkey. Land reform constitutes much more than 
a simple legislation. Although Article 74 of the 1924 Constitution and the 1945 
Land Law were more lenient to the land lords, Turkey has not seen land reform 
worth mentioning. Some intellectuals feel that if Turkey’s real problems are not 
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properly tackled, it would aggravate poverty and backwardness to which the | 


peasant seems to be condemned. Similarly, although Article 47 recognizes the 
right of all workers to collective bargaining and strike, it adds that special 
legislation should regulate these rights. The proposals under consideration 
severely restrict collective bargaining and right to strike and do not alter the 
existing position of the trade unions vis-a-vis the government and the indus- 
trialists. To begin with, the proposed legislation categorically excludes from its 
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purview certain sections of workers, notably the agrarian workers and those 
employed in public utilities. Secondly in order to decide in favour of strike it 
requires labour vote as high as 75 per cent. Thirdly, even after the unions 
decide in favour of strike, the government reserves the right to decline per- 
mission to strike or to postpone it by three months. Some intellectuals are also 
worried that the Revolutionary Government has not taken a single step to 
reform religion. A simple suggestion of General Gursel that the Muslim call 
to prayer should be in Turkish rather than in Arabic did not materialize. Fur- 
thermore, the Turkish press, outwardly free, suffers from the undue pressure 
of the proprietors. On January 11, 1961, after a hasty decision by their publishers, 
nine leading newspapers disappeared from the stands, as a mark of resentment 
by the publishers against the passage of two new laws, aiming at regulating the 
distribution of official advertisements, and the wages and employment condi- 
tions of the journalists. Actually, these laws were in the nature of social security 
legislation for the benefit of newspapermen. Nevertheless, the owners found it 
more convenient to interpret these laws as government intervention in the 
free press. The employees of the papers protested against the selfish behaviour 
of the publishers, and the papers resumed publication three days later. 


Although the political parties do not seem to be keen on carrying out ex- 
tensive reforms, the activities of the State Planning Organization raise hope 
that peaceful and positive steps will be taken in the economic and social fields. 
Article 129 of the new Constitution stipulates that economic, social and cultural 
development will be based on planning. The functions of the State Planning 
Organization are to assist the government in determining economic and social 
objectives and policies after the collection and evaluation of data on all types of 
natural, human and economic resources and potential of the country; to make 
recommendations to and act in a consultative capacity for the ministries in order 
to secure coordination of their economic activities; to prepare long and short- 
term plans for the realization of Government’s objectives; to advise on the im- 
provement of the organization and functioning of government offices and agen- 
cies as well as local administrations entrusted with the execution of plans; to 
follow up the implementation of the plan, by evaluating it, making revisions 
where necessary, and proposing measures to encourage and regulate the acti- 
Vities of the private sector in consonance with the goals of the plan. The Planning 
Organization consists of the High Planning Council and the Central Planning 
Organization. The latter consists of the Economic Planning Department, the 
Social Planning Department and the Coordination Department. The High 
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Planning Council is headed by the Prime Minister (or the Deputy Prime Mi- 
nister) and includes three Ministers elected by the Council of Ministers, the 
Under-Secretary for Planning, the Head of the Economic Planning Department, 
the Head of the Social Planning Department and the Head of the Coordination 
Department. 


The State Planning Organization, according to its “Objectives and Strategy,” 
aims at a development plan which would be designed to attain and sustain the 
highest possible rate of economic growth and to achieve social justice within 
the democratic system. Development plans will be prepared to cover five-year 
periods in the wider range of fifteen years. Within this framework, plans will be 
subjected to scrutiny every year. Due consideration will be given to the long. 
term relationships between the rate of population growth and the rate of 
economic increase. 


The Turkish economy is a mixed economy where public and private sec- 
tors function side by side. From the standpoint of planning, emphasis will be 
placed on the maximum utilization of the country’s potential. Activities of the 
public sector will be so planned as to achieve a balanced rate of growth envisaged 
by the plan’s strategy. Taking into account the present rate of population increase 
the target in the forthcoming plan-period has been fixed at 7 per cent. rise in 
national income. Preliminary estimates indicate that in order to attain this 
objective it will be necessary to invest about 18 per cent. of the gross national 
product, 14 per cent. of which will be financed from internal and 4 per cent. 
from external sources. 


According to the Plan, the largest possible part of the increase in the national 
income will be channelled into investments. It is evident that the desired eco- 
nomic growth will be achieved through certain sacrifices on the part of the 
people. Major factors which increase productivity are intensive agriculture, 
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industrialization, and evaluation of manpower, and they necessitate invest- | 


ment, which in turn depends on large-scale savings. It is out of question to 
lower the living standards of the people below their present consumption level 
for the purpose of increasing savings. Yet, to spare large portions of the increase 
in national income for investments during the coming few years is an essential 


pre-requisite of success. The following principles will be observed in trying to | 


increase savings: (a) consumption of necessities must increase at least as muci 
as the population increases; (b) efforts to increase savings should lead to 4 
narrowing down rather than to a widening of the differentials in income 
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distribution. The rise in savings and investment will be achieved, in the main, 
by preventing increases in the consumption of luxury items. 


To obtain the necessary investment capital, private savings will be 
encouraged and all means will be employed to raise forced savings to the 
maximum level. It is essential to aviod inflation which sometimes appears to 
be an attractive instrument of forced savings, but in the long run proves to be 
contrary to the principles of social justice, and also result in wastage of 
resources and destabilisation of economy. Taxation therefore seems to be the 
major means of increasing public savings. 


Government investments will be planned on a long-term basis and with due 
regard to the economy as a whole; investments in the private sector will be guid- 
ed in accordance with the same principles. In order to put the scarce capital 
resources to the best use, it is essential to follow long-range policies while 
making investments. This long-range view will emerge from the plan. In the 
geographic distribution of investments due consideration will be given to the 
principle of balanced regional development. In Turkey there are wide differences 
among regions from the standpoint of the volume of economic activity and 
income levels. A major element of balanced growth will be to minimize large- 
scale inequalities among regions. In this respect it is necessary to act in a manner 
conducive to balanced distribution of regional investments. 


To improve and modernize the organization in agriculture, industry, 
commerce and government services, measures will be taken to secure full ex- 
ploitation and optimum utilization of existing potentialities. Reorganization 
in agriculture seems to be of vital importance. Improvements in the organization 
of industrial and commercial activities are also necessary. Besides, systematic 
training of skilled manpower in adequate number is imperative for accelerating 
the rate of development. 


The Revolution of May 27, 1960 aimed at putting an end to policies which 
persistently violated the fundamentals of a constitutional order and were likely 
to lead to a fratricidal strife. It was action against a regime oriented toward 
selfish dictatorship. A new Constitution, a new Electoral Law, and the estab- 
lishment of the State Planning Organization are among the major constructive 
steps that the Revolutionary Government has undertaken. 
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THE POLITICAL OVERHEAD OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
SOUTH ASIA 


Karl von Vorys 


One of the most significant factors in international politics in the second 


half of the twentiet': century is the fact that while the physical distance between | 


the Western nations and Asia is constantly decreasing as the result of improved 


methods in communication and transportation, the economic distance as mea | 


sured in comparative incomes and standards of living is steadily increasing.! The 
people of Asia, motivated by an international ‘demonstration effect” 2 are 
determined to reverse the economic trend by massive programmes of economic 


growth. Some of the governments seek to achieve this gargantuan task through | 
rigid totalitarian political leadership and a detailed and all-pervasive economic | 








planning. They are convinced that industrialization cannot be achieved unless | 


the hidden resources (savings) of their society are fully utilized and that this is 


impossible except through politically coerced savings. Other nations repelled | 


by the prospect of subservience to a domestic total political power so soon after 
a successful struggle against a foreign total political power hope to “inspire” 
economic development by a /aissez-faire attitude towards the economic process. 


& 


Political controls of the economy or other attempts to interfere with the estab- | 


lished property relations are viewed with alarm or even horror. Most interesting 
is the third category. These are the nations which are determined to improve 


through public planning. They are equally concerned, however, that public capi- 
tal formation be financed through voluntary investment in government bonds 
and the voluntary sacrifice of taxes approved by representative legislatures. 
Leaders in this last category are the Southasian countries.3 


Theirs indeed is a momentous experiment. It is predicated on the hope that 
individual motivation may succeed in mobilizing the substantial hidden savings 





1 Charles P. Kindleberger, Economic Development (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958), 


p. 6. 
2 Ragnar Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries (Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1957), pp. 61-70. 


3 Pakistan does not clearly fit into this category. There is no legislature to determine 
budgets, although “the next budget would most probably be passed by the coming Parlia- 
ment.” (Statement by Home Minister Zakir Husain before the elected members of the Stu- 
dents’ Union of the University of Dacca, Dacca, The Pakistan Observer, August 18, 1961). 
Moreover, so far during the current martial law no politically repressive measures wert 
used to force capital formation. 
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in an economy dominated by the condition of liquidity preference (or hoarding), 
which could not be reached through force or the threat of force. If it is success- 
ful it will shatter the belief increasingly popular in Asia that the Communists 
are the only champions of the welfare of the people and that rapid economic de- 
velopment can take place only within a totalitarian political framework. More 
important perhaps, if this experiment succeeds, it will spare for these nations the 
agony of class struggle and the fury of revolt and terror. 


I 


The measure to which political progress and economic development are inter- 
dependent is remarkable. Without a steady rise in productive capacity and the 
demonstrable improvement in living standards, the newly formed political insti- 
tutions and processes will not merit the confidence and loyalty of the population. 
The governments will live under the threat of civil disorders and the spectre of 
revolution. Politica Ileadership in turn will fear and distrust the people it 
represents and will be less and less inclined to submit issues to the electorate 
or accept its judgment. These indeed are scarcely the conditions under which non- 
totalitarian governments flourish. On the other hand, economic growth is largely 
dependent on the success of political development. Public mobilization of pri- 
vate savings requires a certain measure of popular consent under any form of 
government. If the increase in the propensity to save and the willingness to invest 
this saving in public capital formation (taxes and government bonds) are to take 
place on a voluntary basis, however, the individual must be committed to opti- 
mistic estimates about the future of the political community and must be able 
to identify himself with the existing institutions. Economic progress in short is 
contingent on the prevalence of favourable political conditions. In a Communist 
state, total political power will largely account for such a favourable political 
millieu. In a state committed to a non-totalitarian political pattern, however, 
is the politicization of society, an achievement resting on the prevalence of 
ideological and institutional incentives. These prerequisites to economic growth 
we may call political overhead. 


II 


The purpose of ideological incentives is to motivate in the population a feel- 
ing of belonging together and thus to provide for a personal involvement in the 
political community. One of the most striking features of Southasia is hetero- 
geneity. Differences and sharp contrasts among people do not merely coincide 
with political borders; they characterize the populations within the states. The 
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term political community can be used to describe these new countries only in 
its loosest connotation. Each is splintered into separate ethnic groups; some 
have sizable and militant religious minorities, and in all there is a wide ideolo- 
gical cleavage between the westernized urban intellectuals and the masses of rural 
populations. There is still little sympathy and understanding among these groups; 
there is less participation in common ideas or purposes. There is much suspicion 
and even some hostility. The struggle for independence did supply the initial 
cohesive dynamism. Once independence was achieved, the momentum carried 
ahead the initial organization and development of the new states. But this mo- 
mentum is near exhaustion. Centrifugal forces are again in the ascendancy. Thus 
it now becomes necessary as part of government policy and planning to create 
and then to foster a common value structure of a modern nation state which 
would supersede the parochial loyalties and other devisive forces of a traditionally 
proliferated society. Through the elevation of the goals of the political commu- 
nity to the highest priority——-goals in which all the electorate can share and 
with which all the electorate may identify itsel{———a national consciousness may 
be elicited. The cohesiveness of national consciousness will in all likelihood 
increase the feeling of security of the individuals, which in turn may motivate 
personal sacrifices for the privilege of being a citizen. In fact, one measure of a 
successful effort to create national consciousness is so high an estimate of the 
national community that the individual would consider it worthwhile to risk 
his life for the defence, and his money (through taxes and public bonds) for the 
economic progress of his country. 


Pakistan’s effort to assist the evolution of national consciousness by a 
public emphasis on a common religion should be noted here.! Even in colonial 
days the Muslims of the sub-continent advanced their demand for nationhood 
on the basis of identity of religious belief.2 After independence was achieved, 
Pakistan’s official designation became an “Islamic Republic”. The first but now 
abolished constitution opened with the words: “In the name of Allah, the Bene- 
ficent, the Merciful . . . ”, and then proceeded to define that “No laws shall 
be enacted which is repugnant to the injunctions of Islam as laid down in the 
Holy Quran and Sunnah . . . and existing law shall be brought into confor- 
mity with such injunctions’’.3 There is no reason to believe that the new govern- 
ment will change the religious emphasis. One finds numerous references of 








1 During the preparation of this manuscript the Burmese Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority voted to establish Buddhism as a state religion. 


2 Keith Callard, Pakistan: A Political Study (London, Allen and Unwin, 1957), p. 195. 
3 Ibid., pp. 330, 339. 
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government Officials in the daily press emphasizing the Muslim character of the 
State. 


Assuredly the political leaders of Pakistan are not religious fanatics. Their 
background is not theology and Islamic law but military and civilian adminis- 
tration. They are undertaking the creation of a new secular nation-state based 
on religion because they are apparently convinced that only Islam represents 
a cohesive force strong enough to hold the country together while the nation 
is being created. It is, of course, a moot point whether national consciousness 
can be based on religion especially in a country with very substantial religious 
minorities. 


Other attempts to create the image of national unity are being pressed 
along cultural lines. Vigorous efforts are being made for an indigenous national 
language. The task is slow and difficult. It was the English language that bound 
together the several cultures of South-asia. Its replacement by Hindi in India 
causes confusion among millions of citizens who speak only their native tongue 
and English. Moreover it has undoubtedly lent fuel to the demands, often 
successful, to establish provincial borders along language lines. As the recurrent 
Akali crises in the Punjab indicate, the end of fragmentation along language 
lines is not yet reached. In Pakistan no agreement could be reached on a single 
common language. A compromise born from bloody riots recognizes both Urdu 
and Bengali. In Ceylon the conflict is yet undecid 2d. 


The importance of national consciousness, however, is so paramount that 
even scarce capital funds should be diverted to encourage its development. 
Two complementary courses are open. First of all, some funds may be diverted 
to projects which would not directly increase industrial output, but which would 
symbolize national unity. The construction of a new imposing capital, financed 
through public funds may inspire pride not only among the citizens of Rawal- 
pindi, but also among farmers in remote Punjabi and Bengali villages who have 
had the opportunity to visit the capital. In a similar manner the new sports 
stadium in Rangoon!, while contributing very little to national output, may pro- 
vide incentives for future production more than compensating for the invest- 
ment of scarce capital resources. The Gandhi Memorial in New Delhi, although 
financed primarily through private subscription, may well serve as a similar moti- 
vating force. The political and economic planners, however, must be most 





1 By special agreement the Soviet Union in January, 1957 offered to build in Burma 
among other things a hotel, a theatre and a sports stadium. (Economic Survey of Burma, 
goon, Government Printing and Stationery, 1957), p. 101. 
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prudent in their selection of projects. Past errors, even though in other parts of 
Asia, should serve as a lesson, The magnificent new, blue royal castle to be 
built in Baghdad symbolized not national unity, but class privilege and inspired 
resentment and class warfare. Avoiding such pitfalls, massive symbols of national 
consciousness may impress the impoverished visiting citizen from the country 
with a sense of pride and progress and may persuade him to be more patient 
towards the government’s effort to improve his standard of living. 


As an extension of this proposition it might also be advantageous to apply 
some political criteria even to industrial projects themselves. It is quite conceiy- 
able that by strictly economic measures a steel mill in Burma, for example, may 
not be desirable.' Yet steel mills are an important ingredient in the popular 
image of national power and economic wealth. As the record of Turkey seems 
to indicate, while such projects may not appear to be sound investments from 
a strict economic cost accounting, they may serve as a catalyst for political 
and economic development. In other words steel mills, imposing dams, or 
vast power projects may provide, in addition to economic output, a non-eco- 
nomic stimulus which is essential for a sustained effort for economic growth. 
Another point in this regard relates to the architectural style of government 
construction programmes. Here again scarce public capital resources might 
militate for functional lines and maximum efficiency in the utilization of space. 
Still, the added investment required to provide housing projects for industrial 
workers or university dormitories with somewhat more comfortable facilities 
may be more than off-set by long range gains. 


The consequences flowing from an admission that ideological considerations 
may be relevant for economic planning raise a major problem for cost accounting. 
It is difficult enough to reduce all economic considerations to statistical formulae. 
By adding such elusive political facts as national consciousness calculations may 
be tinted with highly subjective evaluations, and the usefulness of cost accounting 
itself would then be vitiated. Clearly under such extreme conditions it would be 
impossible to judge whether scarce public capital funds would be utilized effi- 
ciently or wasted on some politician’s pipe-dream. And Asians have very little 
resources to waste. Probably it is for this reason that while five-year plans in 
Asia finally admit the relevance of political considerations,2 the priorities of 





1 Scrap metal has been stock-piled for several years to meet the raw material require- 
ment of the recently opened Burmese steel mill with a limited capacity of 12,500 tons per 
year. (Ibid., p. 86). 

2 See for example: Government of India, Planning Commission, Second Five-Year 
Plan (New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1956), pp. 21-42; and Government of Pakistan, 
The First Five-Year Plan 1955-60, Draft (Karachi, Government of Pakistan Press, 1956), I, 
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projects indicate the use of strictly economic criteria. If the rationality of a pro- 
position (or programme) is demonstrated, the difficulties arising from imple- 
mentation do not vitiate it and should not deter it. 


Ii 


For a successful programme of politization of society, however, it is not 
enough that the individual share in a common value system in which the welfare 
of the political community enjoys highest priority. The population must also be 
able to identify itself with the political leadership and its interpretation of the 
national interest. This consideration is especially significant in the underdeve- 
loped countries where the agricultural element prodominates and where the 
government must convince the farmers and peasantry, that their future is best 
served if they give up part of their farm surplus and invest it in industrial pro- 
jects. The achievement of such a gigantic task in communication and persu- 
asion is dependent upon the evolution of effective and dynamic political insti- 
tutions. 


The effectiveness of the political institution depends (a) on its capacity to 
“define the situation’’ and as a corollary (b) on its ability to maintain public 
order. Turning first to the definition of the situation, we find that the ‘rule of 
law” induces a greater measure of personal security than the “rule of men.” 
Citizens gain reassurance from a simple, clearly defined and impersonally ad- 
ministered political value pattern. Jt serves as a convenient psychological crutch. 
People, especially in the proximity of the subsistence level, have a low tolerance 
for ambiguity. They feel insecure when the difference between right and wrong 
is not clearly defined or when it is individually negotiable with corrupt govern- 
ment officials. It is stated here as a working hypothesis that from the point of 
view of political incentives for economic development even a harsh autho- 
ritarian system is preferable to a political structure in which bribery is rampant 
or where individuals are at the mercy of the caprices of other individuals. 


The second ingredient of an effective political institution is its ability to 
maintain public order. A society in turmoil can hardly mobilize its resources 
efficiently. This is equally applicable for private and public capital formation. 
Admittedly unrest will stimulate some business endeavours such as profiteering 
and black markets, but in general most investors will tend either to hold on 
to their savings or to convert them into precious metals or a more stable foreign 
currency—just in case. Foreign as well as domestic private enterprise will tend 
to initiate projects in a hit and run manner. They will take a chance only with 
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undertakings which in their estimation will repay the principal and afford a 


sizable profit in a very short time. There certainly will be little inclination under | 


such conditions to invest in private corporations proposing to finance such 


long-term projects as railroads, harbour facilities or highways. The fact that } 


in Southasia the construction of an adequate transportation system requires 
government investment (or substantial subsidies) indicates not only a capital 
shortage, but also a lack of confidence in the government’s continued ability to 
maintain public order. The resources of public investment are also affected by 
political tension or disorders. The flow of money into the Treasury tends to 
slow down. There is little confidence in government bonds, and the govern- 
ment can hardly collect taxes from areas in revolt or semi-revolt. Even in regions 
where open revolt has not yet erupted, revenue will decline. For in time of stress 
tax collectors are more susceptible to bribery. The government meanwhile will 
be disinclined to prosecute tax evaders rigorously. There is an additional reason 
for the dependence of economic development upon public order in a planned 
economy. Planning, in order to utilize the available public resources most 
efficiently, requires an unbroken flow of accurate statistics concerning the 
economy—a task which becomes seriously impaired when governmental autho- 
rity becomes shaky. 


A close corollary to the incentive effect of the willingness and ability of 
the government to protect the legitimately acquired gains of a citizen from 
unrest, mob violence and civil war is the incentive gained by the individual 
from safeguards and assurances against arbitrary interference by the government 
into private property relationships. To be sure, in many instances the extreme 
skewness of the income pattern is a barrier to economic development as well as 
an affront to social justice.! If a redistribution of wealth is necessary and the 
government must tamper with property relations either through a land reform 
or through confiscatory taxes, this should be achieved with a single drastic 
blow. The piecemeal approach which may seem more persuasive in the light 


of party politics not only increases resentment and resistance among those | 


who must give up their possessions, but also engenders insecurity among those 
who benefit by it. It is an interesting historical phenomenon that the English 


noblemen who received church land under Henry VIII or the French peasants | 
who legitimized their titles under Napoleon, once they received their share of 
the loot, became the most ardent exponents of the sanctity of property. Each 
time another piece of land is confiscated these new property owners are reminded 





1 Irving B. Kravis, “International Differences in the Distribution of Income,” Review | 
of Economics and Statistics, XLT (November, 1960), pp. 408ff. 
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that their possessions too are within the reach of the government. To avoid 
such a disincentive effect is certainly within the interest of a planned economy. 


The definition of the situation and the maintenance of public order provide 
the political foundations for economic development. By themselves, however, 
they are not enough. The political overhead must include further institutional 
incentives. We have to return constantly to the fact that economic development 
is dependent on a total national effort. Politically speaking this means a critical 
effort of meaningful communication both from the masses to the leadership 
and from the leadership to the masses. This in turn requires effective inter- 
mediary political institutions. 


Overall success may be assured by proceeding along three lines: (a) streng- 
thening local government, (b) increasing the role of local party organizations in 
national party policies and in the selection of national candidates, and (c) en- 
hancing the function of the national legislature in the decision-making process. 


In most parts of Southasia (as well as in many other parts of the world) 
local government in a democratic sense never did exist. To be sure, there were 
always local officials but they were agents of the central government. They 
administered the provinces, collected the taxes, and in general carried out the 
decisions and policies of a distant authoritarian ruler or even more distant 
colonial power.' They were rarely, if ever, elected by the local population 
and almost never represented their interest to the central governmental insti- 
tutions. 


Some efforts to organize responsible local government have been under- 
taken, But the general tendency is still towards central control. Yet apart from 
the real political issue of the right of a local community to determine local 
policies, the experience and the habit of participation in political administration 
would necessarily increase the political alertness of the population and with 
it its willingness to identify with the new national political values. 


This entire question, of course, is closely related to economic development. 
The theoretical arguments for industrialization may seem hazy and tenuous 
to the agricultural masses, and their incentive to sacrifice their Savings and 
part of their consumption for a distant dam, factory or power plant, may be 
less than zero. If, however, the local communities through their elected repre- 
sentatives participate in the economic planning process and public investment 








=, Callard, op. cit., p. 287; and Hugh Tinker, The Foundations of Local Self-Government _ 
in India, Pakistan and Burma (London, Athlone Press, 1954), pp. 333ff. 
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is dispersed widely over the countryside, the probability that an agricultural 
population will become enmeshed with economic progress and the process | 
of nation-formation will be substantially enhanced. This assumption is accep- 
ted in Southasia. One of the major ingredients of the whole scheme of Basic | 
Democracies in Pakistan is an attempt to achieve just this objective.’ In India 
during the debate on the draft outline of the Third Five-Year Plan, Prime ’ I 


Minister Nehru promised an all-out effort. “Although we have always talked ‘ 
about Panchayati Raj, it had no particular meaning. But the content of itnow |, 
is to throw the burden on the Panchayats, to give them resources, to give them | , 
authority, and to tell them to go to God or to the Devil, as they choose.”2 ‘ 


Admittedly some industrial projects simply cannot be dispersed or planned | 
in fractions. The efficiency gained by size is, after all, the major advantage of | 
an industrial economy. On the other hand, one must constantly remember P 


that most of Asia is characterized by the condition of disguised unemployment.’ fr 
Not only does the extended family system “make work” for a large number | i. 
of relatives without increasing output, but the production pattern itself leaves } I 
most of the agricultural masses idle during the off-season. : 

The barrier to an accelerated shift of the population to urban centres is i 


S 


not only social and cultural. Due to production methods during the harvest 
season all hands are busy, and in fact in some agricultural areas there is a ac 
scarcity of labour. Secondly, due to an already acute housing shortage* further | 
urbanization would be synonymous with slumification. While this barrier is to 


ao 
— 


being overcome with some public capital investment, the labour surplus of the pa 
villages may be constructively utilized in the building of local roads, irrigation sic 
projects and even schools. And in such efforts especially local initiative would to 


be enhanced by responsible local government. 











As important as popular participation in local government and economic po 
planning is a close contact between the electorate and the national party leader- re 
ship. In much of Southasia national politics was traditionally the affair of | po 

1 Harry J. Friedman, “‘Pakistan’s Experiment in Basic Democracies,” Pacific Affairs, | the 
XXXIII (June, 1960), p. 109. | pre 
2 Quoted in Problems in the Third Plan: A Critical Miscellany (Delhi, Government of she 
India Press, 1961), p. 47. b 
3 This, an originally Keynesian concept, describes a condition when “‘even with ul | 
techniques of agriculture, a large part of the population engaged in agriculture could Fe 
be removed without reducing agricultural output.” (Nurkse, op. cit., pp. 32ff.) 
4 In India it is estimated that the shortage of houses in urban areas might reach five E Pre 


million in 1961. (Government of India, Planning Commission, Third Five-Year Plan, New 
Delhi, Government of India Press, 1961), p. 680. 
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a few landlords, feudal rulers or military chiefs. The colonial powers frequently 
found it to their advantage to rule through them thus reinforcing the pattern. 
Independence did not fundamentally change this. The role of the traditional 
leader was undermined but not eliminated. Furthermore the struggle for inde- 
pendence brought to national prominence a group of “charismatic” leaders.! 
It is symptomatic that under these conditions even if the legislative candidates 
are elected by local constituencies they are nominated by the national party 
leadership. Similarly, party policies are usually decided nationally and then 
promulgated in the countryside. ? In all of Southasia only Burma has a set of 
viable local political party organizations, albeit often dominated by local party 
bosses. The Communist Party of India, lacking the sturdy leadership and na- 
tional organization of Congress has also concentrated so far on local and 
provincial party organizations. More recently the ruling Congress Party encou- 
raged its popular representatives to strengthen their local ties through “‘consti- 
tuency contact campaigns”.3 Ceylon shows some signs of following this pattern. 
In Pakistan, of course, local political party structures were recent casualities; 
and if the advance notices of the new constitution are at all accurate there will 
be no room for political parties in the Pakistani electoral processes. Individual 
integrity, it is said, will be the criterion for election. For the politicization of a 
society, however, strong local party organizations are most desirable. Political 
action in a modern society is after all group action; and a political leader 
elected “by himself” merely on his own personal integrity need not be qualified 
to operate effectively in group decision-making. Moreover, opportunity to 
participate in the selection of the various party nominees as well as the discus- 
sion and formulation of party platforms in the villages would naturally be apt 
to identify the electorate with national objectives. 


The third aspect of the dynamic relations between government and the 
population is the role which is assigned to and played by the legislature. A 
representative assembly with supreme law-making power and a share in national 
policy formulation is unusual in Asia’s heritage. The colonial period acquainted 
these people with western ideas on the subject but rarely introduced western 
practice. If the imperialist powers permitted the indigenous populations to 
share any measure of self-government, they did so through trained civil servants, 





1 Edward Shils, “The Concentration and Dispersion of Charisma, Their Bearing on 
Economic Policy in Underdeveloped Countries,” World Politics, XI (October, 1958). 


2'W. H. Morris-Jones, Parliament in India (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1957), pp. 172-4. 


3 Ibid., p. 320. 
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not elected politicians. Administrative efficiency, not representative responsibility, 
was the major criterion. The position of these colonial or imperial civil servants 


was further fortified during the turbulent years immediately following indepen. 
dence when they were largely responsible for restoring and maintaining order, | 


Since the legislators, as we noted, lack a popular power base, the Prime Minister 
(or President) apart from his charismatic appeal must rely largely on the support 
and hence advice of the nationwide administrative organization. As a result, 
at the present time, for all practical purposes, the Civil Service controls most 
of the economic planning. They are free of legislative investigation, and a trend 
excluding economic management even from the scope of the parliamentary 
question period is discernible.! The question arises, however, whether the civil 
servants, aside from their qualifications in economics and public administration 
are, in fact, best suited for leadership in the broad process of economic deve- 
lopment and national building. For leadership, especially in an expanding 
society, requires a most important ingredient: the ability to communicate. It 
is essential not only to evolve and to proclaim new ideas. It is equally important 
to persuade people to accept them. A man crying in the wilderness may be 
a first-class prophet, but he is a very poor leader of men. Unless the national 


leadership can keep open the channels of communication to the people, all ; 


the plans—however brilliant—are doomed to failure. The Civil Service is not 
suited for such a liaison. To begin with, the image of these people in the public 
mind is closely associated with tax collection. They are commonly viewed as 
personal threats to property who should be outsmarted. As agents of a gov- 
ernment power they are feared. They can compel performance, but they rarely 
inspire cooperation. Their record during a struggle for independence is resented, 
since they were frequently bulwarks of colonial power. It was they who enforced 
the laws of the foreign ruler and jailed the patriots. Even more serious is the 
fact that the civil servants have no intellectual contact with the cultural pattern 
of their people. Some are foreigners; others were educated abroad. Even those 
who never left their homelands are rabid converts to the values of industrialized 
society. They perform their function, as it were, before an invisible but ever- 
present western jury to which they appeal for criticism and applause.? The 
record of military bureaucracies is not significantly different from that of their 
civilian counterparts. 








1 John Kenneth Galbraith, Studies Relating to Planning for National Development 
(Calcutta, Indian Statistical Institute, 1956), p. 11. 

2 Edward S. Shils, “Intellectuals, Public Opinion and Economic Development,” World 
Politics, X (January, 1958). 
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In spite of these handicaps civil servants in Southasia are still loath to 
overcome their traditional distrust and dislike of politicians and have refrained 
from sharing the function of economic planning with the popularly elected 
legislators.! Yet, it is doubtful that they can hold on to so pre-eminent a posi- 
tion for a long while. If they fail to provide for real economic improvement, 
the Civil Service will undoubtedly be singled out as a scapegoat and be swept 
away by revolution.? If, on the other hand, they are successful, by gradually 
and steadily improving the standard of living and increasing leisure time they 
will then find themselves in a bourgeois society with its fetish for representative 
government. Thus it appears that it would be much wiser for the Civil Service 
to take the initiative and by using its present administrative advantages through 
meticulous planning gradually to shift the guidance of economic planning into 
the hands of the legislators. 


IV 


To summarize our proposition: The newly independent countries of South- 
asia which seek to transform into industrial societies within the democratic 
political framework must first provide for a “political overhead” which would 
motivate the population to voluntary economic sacrifices. Two main ingredients 
of the “‘political overhead” are ideological and institutional incentives. The 
government must take the initiative in the nation-forming process by fostering 
the forces and symbols of cohesion even if this i::volves the diversion of scarce 
public capital funds from industrial projects. At the same time, it is desirable 
that the government gradually but determinedly should stimulate the ascend- 
ance of politically responsible institutions in the decision-making process. 
Along these lines more specifically, increased responsibility of representative 
local government, increased role of local party organizations in the selection 
of national representatives and an expansion of| the function of the legislative 
in national decision-making are suggested. 








_! Richard Park and Irene Tinker, Leadership and Political Institutions in India (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1959), pp. 29-30. 


2 The festering conflict between elected officials and Civil Servants is indicated for exam- 
Ple in: Frank Trager, Building a Welfare State in Burma, 1948-1956. (New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1958), pp. 99-100. 














PAKISTAN’S RELATIONS WITH THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 


China is one of Pakistan’s powerful neighbours. The Sinkiang province of | The 


China meets Pakistan’s northern territories. The two countries have thus a 
common border though the boundary line has yet to be demarcated in difficult 
hill terrain which for greater part of the year remains inaccessible because of its 
high altitude. Before the sealing off of the border between Gilgit and Sinkiang 
in November 1959 traders from both sides used to exchange goods. free of 
restrictions. 


Pakistan and China have many common bonds besides neighbourhood. 
Common memories of cultural contacts are rooted in the ancient past and 
can be traced down to the beginning of Islam.! Still older are their trade and 
commercial relations. Chinese painting has left its permanent mark on the 
Persian tradition which in turn influenced the Moghul schools. Of no little 
significance is the fact that people of similar races and having the same faith 
live on either side of the frontier of Pakistan and Chinese Turkistan. The 
relation between Turki, the language spoken in Sinkiang and Urdu had been 
so intimate in the past that even today Urdu can be partly understood there.? 
In remote times East Pakistan also had intercourse with China. 3 


There are Muslims in every province of China. Figures of their exact 
population before the revolution are not available. Edgar Snow puts it at about 
20,000,0004 but others are of the opinion that Muslims far exceeded that 
number.> Apart from Sinkiang, Muslims are concentrated in the provinces 
of Shensi, Chinghai, Kansu, Ninghsia and Szechuan and are in great numbers 





1 Taking geographically these contacts go back into prehistory. One Pakistani writer 
has submitted that “‘. .. among the first eight foreign embassies established in China as 
far back as 1000 B.C., one was from this part of the globe which now constitutes the State 
of Pakistan’. Dawn, Karachi, October 4, 1948. 

2 Recently Pandit Nehru of India who speaks chaste Urdu, though the Indians like to 
call it Hindustani or Hindi, disclosed that he was partly understood in his own tongue by 
» — in Tashkent where also Turki is spoken. The Times of India, Bombay, October 

» 1961. 

3 §. Amjad Ali in his inaugural address to the Thirteenth Pacific Relations Conference 

held in Lahore, Pakistan Horizon, March 1958, p. 3. 


4 Red Star Over China, Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1944, p. 321. 


5 Chinese Muslims estimate their number to be over 50,000,000. See Ahmed Ali, Muslim 
China, Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, 1949, p. 64. 
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in Honan, Hapai, Shantung, Yunnan and Manchuria.! In order to win them 
over during the civil war in China, the Communists promised the Muslims to 
help form an autonomous government, to protect their culture and to help 
unite the Muslims of China, Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang and Soviet Russia. 
The development of events after the success of the revolution was on different 
lines. But whatever the political situation in China, Muslim countries will 
continue being attracted to it by the presence of a large number of Muslims 
there. 


The historic bonds that existed between China and the Muslims in India, 
were not severed with the disappearance of Muslim political power in the 
sub-continent. The cultural, and commercial intercourse between the two 
peoples continued to some extent during the British period in India. With the 
ascendancy of Russia in Central Asia, Samarkand and Bokhara were cut off 
from Peshawar and Lahore but Kashgar and Khotan were not. Sizable Mus- 
lim business communities flourished in Turkistan. Many of them came from 
Kashmir, Chitral and Baltistan.2 However, China pre-occupied with its own 
troubles at home seldom manifested an interest in the problems of the Indian 
people. Any such attempts would have also complicated it’s relations with 
the British. With the growth of national movement in India and the prospects 
of independence from the British the contacts of the ruling group in China 
could only be developed with the Hindu dominated National Congress. During 
World War II Chinese Government achieved a big power status for the country 
and its leader Chiang Kai-shek became the champion of Asian independence. 
But China was not sympathetic towards the Indian Muslims’ demand of a 
separate homeland. Chiang Kai-shek who at one time sought to put pressure 
on the British for the independence of India in order to win the war, disappointed 
Mr. Jinnah who regretted that, in the statement Chiang issued in India during 
his visit in early 1942, advising the British to withdraw from the sub-continent 
immediately i.e., without the solution of the communal problem, “the Marshal 
should have indulged in generalities without understanding the political situa- 
tion in India and the constitutional adjustments which are necessary” and 
“expressed his views which may be exploited to thé detriment of Muslim 
India”.3 It is significant that Mr. Jinnah did not draw the attention of the 








1 Ahmed Ali remarks: “The low official figures of the population of Chinese Muslims 
are an attempt at reducing their importance”. Op. cit., p. 39. 


2 K,P.S. Menon, Delhi-Chungking, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1947, p. 87. 


3 Jamiluddin Ahmed (Ed.), Some Recent Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah, Vol. 1, Sh. 
Mohd, Ashraf, Lahore, 1952, p. 388. ied 
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Marshal to the continuous struggle of Muslims in China to separate the regions 


we 





was proclaimed on September 21, 1949. A new Central Government was installed 
on October 1, 1949 in Peking. The Chinese People’s Political Consultative | 
Conference, which met to organise the new government defined the objectives of | Tc 


in which they were ina majority from the Central Chinese authority. Little fr 
though was known in the sub-continent of the happenings in Central Asia, se 
the Muslims in India could not but sympathise with the Muslim people in ' ni 
their struggle for emancipation. at 

When Pakistan came into being the political situation in China was fluid and 
Pakistan’s foreign policy was in a formative stage. In this period of Pakistan’s as 
relationship with China, the developments of the civil war were closely watched | r¢, 
in Pakistan. Desirous of forging trade relations, Pakistan was anxious for the | — ¢9 
return of peace to China. Otherwise too a situation of civil war in its imme- { to 
diate neighbourhood was a matter of concern for Pakistan.'! Trade relations | Gi 
were soon established and China became one of Pakistan’s principal customers, U 
After the final success of the Communists, the People’s Republic of China | Ke 
wa 

| 


foreign policy, which included, inter alia “the safeguarding of the independence, col 
freedom and integrity of the country, the support of international peace and | An 
; an 


friendly cooperation between the peoples of all countries and opposition to 
the imperialist policy of aggression and war”. The new government was em- | 0M 











powered “‘to negotiate and establish diplomatic relations on the basis of equality, | at 
mutual benefit and mutual respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty”, atti 
with Powers “‘which sever relations with the Kuomintang reactionaries and ree 
adopt a friendly attitude towards the People’s Republic of China.’’2 Invitations nor 
were sent to foreign powers to recognize the new regime. The “return of much Ult 
needed peace to China” and “the inevitable shift in international politics” | foll 
was welcomed in Pakistan.? Dawn commented: “As Asia gains in political ) ren 
importance internationally Pakistan will also share it.”"4 The paper said : “Pakistan Brit 
would naturally try to establish early diplomatic relations with China”? | in t 
Pakistan in fact was preparing for the eventuality for quite sometime. - 
Foreign Minister Zafrulla Khan asked the West to be realistic on the - 

question of recognising the Communist Government of China. He told a press } 
conference in October 1949 that this question “would have to be faced.”’® _sati 
ee Sarwar Hasan, Pakistan and the Commonwealth, Pakistan Institute of International ! 
Affairs, January 1950, p. 16. 2 
2 The Important Documents of the First Plenary Session of the 7 aaa People’s Political 3 
Consultative Conference, Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1949, pp. 7 4 
3, 4 & 5 Dawn, Karachi, October 3, 1949. ~ 


6 Ibid., October 15, 1949. { 
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Dawn advised the Pakistan Government not to wait for any lead 
from any one else regarding recognition of the Communist Government. It 
said that on this question “the primary consideration should be our own 
national interest”. The paper added: “China with its large Muslim population 
and territorial contiguity with Pakistan, has a special appeal to our people.”’! 


On January 4, 1950 Pakistan recognised the People’s Republic of China 
as the de jure Government of China. The press communique announcing the 
recognition said that the Government of Pakistan “trust that friendly and 
cordial relations between China and Pakistan will be cemented in all spheres 
to their mutual advantage.” 2 Pakistan not only itself recognised Chinese People’s 
Government but also made attempts to persuade others to recognise it. The 
United States, because of its past connections with the overthrown Chiang 
Kai-shek regime was emotionally involved with the developments in China and 
was opposed to its recognition. Earlier in May 1949. when attempts were made 
to have a common UK-USA policy on China, a considerable number of Ame- 
rican Senators put pressure upon their Government not to recognise any 
communist regime in China. On 17 August, 1949, USA decided to evacuate 
American consular representatives from Communist China. The United Kingdom 
and other Commonwealth members did not want to get out of step with America 
on this issue. In their refusal to recognise an accomplished fact, Pakistan saw 
a threat to stability in Asia. The press in Pakistan was critical of this western 
attitude. Dawn criticising the American policies in the Far East said: ‘The 
recognition of Peking Government by one power after another and its continued 
non-recognition by the USA have set up a process of international tension.”’3 
Ultimately UK which had earlier preferred ‘‘to wait upon American action’ 
followed the Asian members of the Commonwealth and accorded de jure 
recognition to the Chinese People’s Government on 5 January 1950. Had 
Britain delayed recognition it would have given “the appearance of a split 
in the Commonwealth along racial lines.”5 Thus the similarity of approach 
of the Asian members of the Commonwealth in this respect became a decisive 
factor for Britain.® 


As for the USA, Dean Acheson declared that the Peking regime should 


satisfy three tests to secure recognition: the regime must be in efficient control 





1 Dawn, Karachi, October 17, 1949. 

2 Ibid., January 5, 1950. 

3 Ibid., 9 8, 1950. 

4 Geoffrey L. Goodwin, Britain and the United Nations, Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, "1957, p. 120. 
5 & 6 Ibid., p. 121, 
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the acquiescence of its people.! America’s refusal to recognise the Chinese 
People’s Government and support to Chiang Kai-shek’s established government 
n Taipei, Formosa (Taiwan) created a fluid situation in the Far East. On 18 
November, 1949, Prime Minister Chou En-lai told the United Nations that the 
Formosa delegation representing China at the World Organisation had no 
right to speak for the Chinese people. He was backed in the Fifth General 
Assembly by members from the Soviet bloc. In January 1950 Soviet Union 
asked the Security Council to eject the representative of the Republic of China. 
The West did not consider the communist government legitimate in view of 
its coming to power by use of force. Doubts were also expressed by the West 
over the ability of Communist China to carry out the obligations of the UN 
membership. Pakistan did not share these views and voted for the Indian 


5 


of the country, it must abide by its international obligations and must have 


gp re ag 


resolution of September 1950 challenging the credentials of the Nationalist | 


Chinese delegation and asking for the seating of the representative of the Peking _ 


Government. 


Pakistan’s stand was that considerations put forward by the members 
opposing the resolution did not apply to the seating of the Chinese Communist 
delegates. Such considerations were meant for the admission of new members. 
Zafrulla Khan said: “...China is not applying for admission to the United 
Nations. It is a Member State, a permanent member of the Security Council, 
one of the Big Five. I do venture to submit that whether it is willing or not 
willing to discharge the obligations laid down in the Charter, it is entitled as 
of right to be represented in the United Nations like every other Member State, 
until it is—a contingency that might apply to every other State also—expelled 
in accordance with the provisions of the Charter.’ 2 He regretted that “the Gene- 
ral Assembly is unwilling to concede the existence of a fact, not because the 
fact has not been established, but because the majority regard it as unpleasant.” 


The resolution for the seating of Peking Government was rejected. In the 
following years Pakistan voted with its Western allies for postponing considera- 
tion of the question of the representation of China in the United Nations. 


Peking is unhappy about it and criticism is levelled against Pakistan in this } 


respect. Pakistan’s position together with that of Britain and the Netherlands 
is termed as “double dealing tactics of extending recognition to China while 








1 Peter | Calvocoressi, Survey of International Affairs, 1949-50, Oxford University Press, 


London, 1953, p. 333. 
2 G.A.O.R. 5th Session, 283rd Plenary Meeting, 25 September 1950, p. 97. 


3 Ibid. 
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at the same time ignoring China at the United Nations,” which can only be 


regarded by the Chinese people as “‘an unfriendly act.””! 


Peking, however, appears to be quite patient about its representation in 
the UN and is confident that in the not so distant future it would have its due 
representation there. Pakistan, it is believed, would vote in favour of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China if such a resolution comes up before the United Nations 
Assembly. 2 


Pakistan’s recognition of Communist China in 1950 and subsequent ex- 
change of diplomatic missions in 1951 facilitated the growth of steady relations 
between the two countries. Until 1954 Pakistan followed a policy of non- 
alignment. At the UN it voted with either bloc as the situation demanded. 
For instance it voted in favour of branding North Korea as the aggressor but 
abstained on the resolution branding Communist China as an aggressor in 
Korea. It also abstained on the resolution imposing an embargo on Com- 
munist China and North Korea. This independent approach to cold war issues 
paved the way for mutual friendship between Pakistan and China. The founda- 
tions of that friendship were so firmly laid that later developments in Pakistan’s 
foreign policy did not destroy it. In that period a sizable trade was established 
between the two countries. China showed interest in Pakistan’s cotton. Between 
July and December 1952 Pakistan’s exports to China were worth Rs. 97.3 
million out of which cotton export claimed Rs. 97.2 million.3 The shift in 
Pakistan’s foreign policy did not affect the commercial relations between the 
two countries and upto 1958 there were eight bilateral commercial agreements 
between Pakistan and Communist China, one each in 1953, 1954 and 1955, 
three in 1956 and two in 1958.* The following table shows the volume of 
Pakistan-China trade from 1952 to 1957:5 





1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 





Exports to China (in $m) 83.8 7.2 26.1 31.7 15.9 9.5 
Percentage of totalexports 15.7 1.6 7.3 7.9 4.7 2.8 





! Cited in Peking Review, Peking, September 30, 1958, pp. 26-7. 

2 K. Sarwar Hasan, Pakistan and the United Nations, Manhattan Publishing Company, 
New York, 1960, p. 275. 

3 Pakistan Trade, Karachi, April 1953, p. 30. 

4 Shao Chuan Leng, ‘Communist China’s Economic Relations with Southeast Asia”, 


Far Eastern Survey, New York, January 1959, p. 3. 


5 Ibid., p. 5. 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 99} ‘ 
nant ¢ 
l 
Imports from China (in $m) 2.2 3.3 1.6 0.2 0.5 78 : 
Percentage of total imports 0.4 0.9 0.5 0.05 0.1 18 p 
Trade figures for 1958-59 and 1959-60 financial years were:! ' Q 
t 
Exports to China ..» Rs. 35 million and 43 million b 
Percentage of Pakistan’s 
total exports ae 2.6 and 2.3 ; * 
Imports from China _...._ Rs. 58 million and Rs. 20 million. t 
Percentage of Pakistan’s ; # 
total imports ~ 3.6 and 0.8 ; « 
| 
Though sometimes trade is used as a political weapon by powers and it b 
is not always indicative of a genuine cordial relationship, it does not seem to tl 
have so far been used for political purposes by China in its relationship with | E 
Pakistan. The development of trade relations took its own course independent 
of political side. : ff 
Pakistan’s decision to take military aid from the United States was a clear : 
indication of a change in its foreign policy. Its participation in the Baghdad | 4 
L 


Pact and SEATO did not evoke favourable reaction of the People’s Republic | 
of China. Even before the finalisation of the SEATO draft, Peking Radio called ? b 
the alliances as “aggressive” and “hostile” to the people of China and various | 
Asian countries.2 But no protest note similar to those by the Soviet Union 
was sent to Pakistan. Neither there were any visible signs of a deterioration in | b 
the established relations of the two countries. Ambassador N. A. M. Raza said 


in Hong Kong on April 23, 1954 that “Pakistan has friendly relations with } ‘ 
China. China has been buying a great deal of cotton from us.”3 In 1954 when | m 
Pakistan entered into defensive alliances with the west there were good prospects | " 
of a detente between the Eastern and Western blocs. Pakistan also wanted that ) 


the prime motives of its alliances should be appreciated by foreign powers | 
and the tension caused by the pacts removed. China wanted to establish the c 
genuineness of its peaceful inclinations towards its neighbours. Of no less im- 
portance was the latent rivalry between China and India and Pakistan’s conti 
nued difficulties with the latter. Thus the mutual desire for friendly relations 








| Pakistan Trade, Karachi, October 1960, p. 33. | 
2 The Statesman, New Delhi, September 5, 1954. 
3 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, May 1, 1954. The Soviet Union had sent two notes of | 
protest by then. t 
| 
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on the part of Pakistan and China led to increasing contacts between the two 
countries and limited gains for both. Pakistan also expressed its desire to back 
up China on certain vital issues. 


On July 15, 1954, Prime Minister Mohammed Ali told a press conference 
in Karachi that Pakistan would support the admission of People’s Republic 
of China to the United Nations. Press opinion in Pakistan remained favourable 
to China. During the Formosa crisis in early 1955 when China rejected the offer 
by the United Nations, a Karachi paper commented: “In rejecting the offer 
of the United Nations which has refused to admit it into its membership despite 
the unquestionable authority that it wields on whole of the Chinese Mainland, 
Communist China has simply asserted its self-respect as any other nation 
would have done under similar circumstances.” “The complications caused 
by the rejection of the UN offer’, wrote the paper, “have once again spotlighted 
the unrealistic policies of some of the leading western powers vis-a-vis the Far 
East.””! 


Cultural intercourse between the two countries went smoothly. All China 
Democratic Women’s Federation invited Pakistani women to attend the Sth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the People’s Republic of China. A delega- 
tion of seven women left for China in September. Pakistan Arts Council, 
Lahore, arranged a Chinese Art and Craft Exhibition sponsored by the Em- 
bassy of the People’s Republic of China in April 1955. 


Despite growing contacts between Pakistan and China it was felt that in 
order to place their relationship on a firm footing the misunderstanding caused 
by Pakistan’s membership of the regional pacts ought to be removed. The 
opportunity for this came in April 1955 when Prime Minister Mohammed Ali 
met Chou En-lai at Bandung during the Afro-Asian Conference. Addressing 
its Political Committee, Premier Chou En-lai disclosed that Mohammed Ali 
told him, “ ... . although Pakistan was a party to a military treaty, Pakistan 
was not against China. Pakistan had no fear that China would commit aggres- 
sion against her. As a result of that we achieved a mutual understanding ....” 
Chou En-lai continued: “The Prime Minister of Pakistan further assured that 
if the United States should take aggressive action under the military treaty 
or if the United States launched a global war Pakistan would not be involved 
in it. He said Pakistan would not be involved in it just as it was not involved 
in the Korean war. I am grateful to him for this explanation, because through 











1 Pakistan Standard, cited by the Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, February 15, 1955. 
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these explanations we achieve a mutual understanding. This creates agreement 
and harmony amongst us in understanding each other on collective peace and 
cooperation.””! 


On his return to Pakistan, Mohammed Ali, giving an account of Bandung, 
said in a Radio talk that the conference provided him with a valuable opportu- 
nity to meet top-ranking statesmen from 28 countries. Referring to Chou En-lai 
he said, “In particular, my friendly and long talks with the Chinese Prime 
Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai covered a wide range of subjects.”2 Mohammed 
Ali’s assurance to Chou that Pakistan would not be a party to any global war 
or aggression launched by America is described as a “significant incident” of 
the conference, a “gesture which facilitated detente in the western Pacific.”3 
The understanding reached between the two Prime Ministers not only streng- 
thened each other’s position in the conference but also paved the way for 
further contacts between the two countries. Chou En-lai invited Mohammed 
Ali to China. In 1958 the pace of cultural and other contacts was accelerated. 
A seven-man team of Pakistan’s labour leaders went on a three-week tour of 
China on the invitation of the All China Trade Union Federation in April-May 
1958. Speaking at the 1955 Pakistan’s Independence Day reception in Peking 
Chou confirmed that in the past few years economic and cultural ties between 
China and Pakistan had been increasingly strengthened and that mutual under- 
standing between them was further promoted through the exchange of various 
delegations. He declared that “in years to come our good neighbourly relations 
will be further promoted and our cultural and economic intercourse will become 
more and more frequent.”’ He also took the opportunity to express appreciation 
of “frank and sincere” talks with Mohammed Ali at Bandung.* A delegation 
of Chinese women headed by Health Minister, Madam Li Teh Chaun, came 
to Pakistan in November on the invitation of All Pakistan’s Women’s Associa- 
tion. A Chinese trade delegation held preliminary discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of the East Pakistan Government on a possible trade agreement 
between Pakistan and China. The Chinese delegation was understood to be 
interested in certain East Pakistan commodities like jute, hides and skins in 
exchange for China’s steel, iron, cement and electric goods. Pending finalisa- 
tion of an agreement the delegation purchased 10,000 bales of jute. 








1 George McTurnan Kahin, The Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, 1956, pp. 57 & 58. 
2 Dawn, Karachi, May 2, 1955. 


3 Geoffrey Barraclough and Rachel F. Wall, Survey of International Affairs, 1955-56, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1960, p. 62. 


4 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, September 1, 1955. 
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In the meantime, a change of government had taken place in Pakistan. 
Chaudhri Mohamad Ali replaced Mohamnied Ali as Prime Minister in August 
1955. The new incumbent did not have Mohammed Ali’s personal relationship 
with the Chinese leaders. He was extended an invitation to visit China which 
was accepted on December I, 1955. But Chaudhri Mohamad Ali also was 
not destined to avail of the invitation. Chaudhri Mohamad Ali’s visit was twice 
postponed. He was scheduled to go in the first instance in April 1956. It was 
postponed to June because of Ramazan. When all arrangements were made it 
was announced on 30th May that he was indisposed and would go in October 
the same year. It was suspected that some foreign influence was behind the 
postponement. A correspondent of The Pakistan Times reporting the story said: 
“Foreign office spokesmen have been at pains to explain that there was no 
foreign pressure or influence against the visit.”"! He quit his office in September 
1956 and was replaced by H. S. Suhrawardy. 


Some of the contacts between Pakistan and China during Chaudhri Mo- 
hamad Ali’s term have already been mentioned above. Madame Song Ching- 
Ling, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic arrived in January 1956 
at the invitation of the Prime Minister of Pakistan. She conveyed Chou En-lai’s 
invitation to Hamidul Haq Chaudhry, then Foreign Minister of Pakistan. 
Two months later Marshal Ho Lung, Vice Premier of China attended the 
inauguration of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Newspapers in both the 
countries expressed satisfaction at the friendly relations existing between the 
two countries and hoped that they will be further strengthened. In May Pakistan 
and China signed an agreement for the purchase of 300,000 tons of coal worth 
more than Rs. 30 million. In the same month Radio Peking announced the 
formation of a China-Pakistan Friendship Association for the purpose of 
facilitating cultural contacts and friendly relations between the two countries. 
Sixteen Pakistani editors were invited by the All China Journalists Federation. 
Addressing the China-Pakistan Friendship Association on the arrival. of the 
editors Liu Ke-ping of National Affairs, Department of State, said: ‘Friendly 
relations between Pakistan and China have entered a new stage. . . .”’2 Mao 
Tse-tung said that he was happy that trade and cultural exchanges as well as 
mutual friendly visits had been continuously on the increase. A present of 
4,000 metric tons of rice was offered free of charge and another 60,000 metric 
tons at a fair and reasonable rate was promised. People’s Daily of Peking, an 





1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, June 1, 1961. 
2 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, June 15, 1956. 
3 Ibid., July 1, 1956. 
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official organ of the Chinese Government writing in late 1956, appreciated the 
steady increase in the volume of trade between the two countries in 1954 and 
1955.! 


Pakistan-China relations were further strengthened when Mr. Suhrawardy 
took over as Prime Minister of Pakistan and paid a twelve-day visit to China, 
The joint statement issued at the end of his visit acknowledged the existence 
of friendly relations between the two countries and declared that their talks 
which “covered a wide range of subjects contributed greatly to the strengthening” 
of these ties. The statement added that the two Prime Ministers reached a “further 
appreciation of their respective problems and are prepared to do their best 
on the basis of peace and justice to facilitate their settlement.’’ The two Prime 
Ministers “‘recognised the need for the development of commercial and cultural 
relations as well as friendly contacts.” 2 


Chou En-lai told newsmen that “although Pakistan was a member of 
SEATO, since its Government and people had expressed friendliness for China 
there was no reason why China could not be friendly with Pakistan.”> He 
reportedly added that China and Pakistan had no conflict of interest.4 Suhra- 
wardy was confident that there were greater prospects of closer and more 
cordial contacts between the two countries. In a recorded speech broadcast by 
Peking Radio he said that Pakistan and China needed peace for the uplift and 
progress of their people. For this there was need for friendly relations, under- 
standing and cooperation amongst neighbours.* The joint communique was 
hailed by the press in Pakistan. Dawn wrote: The communique “not only lays 
a solid foundation for ever increasing friendly collaboration between the two 
countries but it has also a deeper international significance.” ‘For the first 
time,” the paper mentioned, “the head of a Communist Government and the 
head of an Islamic Republic who some time follow different policies in the 
broader world context and believe in different systems of internal order, have 
explained to each other their respective positions and come to the common 
conclusion that such differences do not constitute a bar to the promotion of 
friendship between them.” The paper also commented on Suhrawardy’s obset- 
vation that Muslims enjoy freedom of religious worship in China. It said: “The 





1 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, September 1, 1956. 


2 12 Days in China, A Pictorial Review of the Pakistan Prime Minister's Visit to China, | 


October, 18-29, 1956. Pak Art Publishers, Karachi, (n.d.) p. 44. 
3 Ibid., p. 27. 
4 Ibid. 
$3 Ibid., p. 37. 
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fact that followers of Islam should be comparatively much safer and happier 
under Mr. Chou En-lai than they are under Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru has its own 
moral.””! 


Chou En-lai returned Suhrawardy’s visit in December 1956. Along with 
him amongst others was Marshal Ho Lung. The joint statement of the two 
Prime Ministers affirmed their previous declaration and said that “there is no 
real conflict of interests between the two countries.”2 At a civic reception the 
Chinese Prime Minister declared: “Not only that friendship between Pakistan 
and China is of very old historical tradition, but that similar destiny in history 
has also brought forth many common aspirations between us, which constitute 
the basis for growth of the bonds of our friendship.’’? 


Hope was expressed in Pakistan that Chou’s visit would be of some help 
in the solution of the Kashmir problem. He was expected to exert his personal 
influence on Nehru. It was reported in the press that Pakistan might seek 
China’s moral support in her case on Kashmir. He was also expected to convey 
to Karachi Pandit Nehru’s offer of a no war declaration with Pakistan. Nothing 
substantial in these matters seems to have come out of Chou’s visit. Dawn was 
not happy over Chou’s remarks in India before coming to Pakistan that Kashmir 
dispute was the creation of imperialism. It wrote: “While ‘condemning the 
imperialists who created this problem, Mr. Chou En-lai should also be cen- 
surious of his friend Mr. Nehru’s greed which makes him hug the immoral 
gift of the imperialists to his bosom.’ While in Ceylon, in February 1957, 
Chou together with the Ceylonese Prime Minister appealed to India and Pakistan 
to strive further for a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir problem through 
direct negotiations. Later at a press conference he said that no good result 
could be achieved by referring the dispute to the United Nations. He added: 
“This also means that we are not in favour of sending United Nations troops 
to Kashmir.”’5 In his opinion the West was trying to exploit the Kashmir ques- 
tion in order to disrupt Asian unity. The press in Pakistan criticised this state- 
ment. Dawn regretted that Chou En-lai did not rise above the “party line” and 
added that “‘it is the Communist world and its leaders among whom Mr. Chou 
of China occupies so eminent a position who stand to gain by the prolongation 
of the conflict over Kashmir between Pakistan and Bharat.”® Prime Minister 





! Dawn, Karachi, October 25, 1956. 
2 Ibid., December 25, 1956. 

3 Ibid., December 22, 1956. 

4 Ibid., December 20, 1956. 

5 Ibid., February 6, 1957. 

6 Ibid., February 7, 1957. 
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Suhrawardy disclosed that he had conveyed to the Prime Ministers of China 
and Ceylon Pakistan’s inability to accept this suggestion for direct talks. He 
termed the suggestion as the Communist and neutralist line. ! 










In July 1957 when Suhrawardy was in the United States reports appeared 
in the papers that Mao Tse-tung made a statement that the Chinese Repubic 
was going to be neutral on Kashmir and that in his view other Communist 
countries should also do the same. As this was a favourable change from the 
position held primarily by Chou En-lai it was welcomed in Pakistan. Foreign 
Minister Firoz Khan Noon greeting the report said: “If that information is 
correct I welcome the change at least in Communist China’s policy.”2 
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In spite of the disillusionment in Pakistan on Chou’s approach to the 
Indo-Pakistan relations, cultural contacts between the two countries continued 
growing. An exhibition of Chinese arts and craft was opened in Dacca in 
September 1956. Opening the exhibition the East Pakistan Chief Minister, 
Mr. Ataur Rehman said that he was confident that this exhibition would lead | 
to new and ever-widening cultural contact between China and Pakistan.} 
In June a ten-member Parliamentary delegation left for China on a three-week 
goodwill tour. The leader of the Pakistani delegation addressing the Chinese 
People’s Congress at Peking said that the people of Pakistan regarded China 
as a symbol of peaceful human achievements. Mr. Liu Shao Chi, Chairman 
of the Congress said that ““We the Chinese people have always treasured our 
friendship with the people of Pakistan because this is not only in keeping | 
with the interests of the people of our two countries but is also beneficial to | 
the cause of peace in Asia and peace in the world.” 


Cultural exchanges and trade relations during Mr. Suhrawardy’s term of 
office did not, however, strengthen political relationship between the two coun- 
tries. No structure could be built upon the Chinese Prime Minister’s visit and | 
little came out of Chou En-lai’s return visit to Pakistan. That it was a period | 
of deteriorating international situation could be one reason. Mr. Ispahani, 4 
former member of Central Cabinet without mentioning Suhrawardy by name, 
writes: “The visit to China of one of our former Prime Ministers appears to 
have been far from helpful. While in that country, he made speeches, flattering 





1 Dawn, Karachi, February 16, 1957. 
2 Ibid., July 21, 1957. 

3 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, January 1, 1957. | 
4 Ibid., July 15, 1957. 
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to it but his actions and utterances on his return home were antipathetic to 
China.” ! 


In December 1957, Malik Firoz Khan Noon headed Pakistan’s seventh 
Government. Like the previous governments his government was also keen to 
improve Pakistan’s relations with the Communist countries while remaining 
committed to the West. Addressing Independence Day anniversary in London 
the Prime Minister said: ‘‘Pakistan’s friendship with the United States and 
Britain did not mean that it had any animosity against Communist countries.” 
He said that the East should not turn hostile to Pakistan because of Pakistan’s 
relations with the West.2 But he did not succeed in befriending the Eastern 
countries. Initiating the debate on foreign policy in the National Assembly of 
Pakistan in September 1958 he regretted that in spite of going to the extent 
of personally approaching Chou En-lai for exerting his influence on Russia to 
adopt a neutral policy on Kashmir nothing came out of it. He blamed both 
China and Russia, “the two great Asian powers”, of having taken no interest 
at all in bringing about a peaceful solution of the Kashmir problem. 


The Chinese press, as on several occasions in the past, attributed Pakistan’s 
financial and economic difficulties to its relations with the United States. In 
June 1958 a contributor to Renmin Ribao wrote: ‘Pakistan, already chronically 
beset by financial and economic difficulties, is now being seriously affected by 
the deepening US economic crisis.”” The article said that a number of papers 
which supported the Government’s foreign policy in the past had become 
critical. It noted that “the voices of those in Pakistan who favour self-reliance 
and oppose dependence on US ‘aid’ have become more numerous than ever.’’4 


On October 7, 1958, Martial Law was proclaimed in Pakistan. Among 
other things the proclamation criticised the way Pakistan’s foreign policy was 
conducted by the preceding governments. It was declared that the new gov- 
ernment wanted to have friendly relations with all nations. Political adventures 
were condemned for trying to create “bad blood and misunderstanding between 
us and countries like the USSR and the UAR and the People’s Republic of 
China.” The President of Pakistan remarked that in order “to dispel the confu- 
sion so caused, I categorically reiterate that we shall continue to follow a policy 
which our interests and geography demand ... . ” This recognition of the 








1M. A.H. Ispahani, 27 Days in China, Forward Publications, Karachi, 1960, pp. 52-3. 
2 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, September 1, 1958. 

3 Ibid., September 15, 1958. 

4 Peking Review, Peking, July 8, 1958, pp. 19-20. 
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demands of geography could have several interpretations. Though the foreign 
policy of Pakistan was not changed, General Ayub Khan emphasised the 
principle that “only the interests of the country are eternal” and that “there are 
no eternal enemies and no eternal friends.” Subsequently Ayub Khan, in his 
inaugural address to the Sixth Session of the Ministerial Council of the Baghdad 
Pact, said: ‘““We shall go on seeking peaceful arrangements with all nations of 
the world and specially with our neighbours.”’! 


After October 1958 there was no change in the relations between Pakistan 
and China. It is significant that unlike Soviet Russia, China did not send any 
protest note on the bilateral defence agreement which was being negotiated 
between Pakistan and the United States. However, commenting on the press 
reports that US was going to station the “Fifth Fleet” in the Indian Ocean, 
Renmin Ribao’s commentator alleged that “in Pakistan, the Karachi Naval base 
and the Chittagong base are being expanded and built with US help for 
US use.”2 On another occasion Peking Review, while reporting a Hsinhua 
News Agency commentary on America’s “Tightening direct control over 
CENTO”, said that “there is no secret about the motive behind US interest in 
the regions bordering the Soviet Union and other socialist countries and _ its 
arrangements for setting up with great speed a network of missile bases here 
around the socialist countries . . . .”” Developing its arguments, the weekly 
continued: “The Pakistan paper Dawn had also boasted about the Soviet Union 
being the possible target of attack from bases and missile firing grounds now 
under construction in Pakistan.” The present writer has not come across any 
such editorial in Dawn. The Peking Review in its same story, described CENTO 
as an “attempt to suppress the Arab people’s national independence movement” 
and “to exert pressure on certain South Asian countries in the hope of changing 
their neutral policy and later dragging them into the western military bloc.” 


In the face of China’s military action in Tibet and the renewed Soviet 
pressure on Iraq and Iran, Pakistan increased its efforts to improve relations 
with India. The President of Pakistan emphasised the need of good neigh- 
bourly relations between the two countries and declared that in the event of an 
external threat both countries should defend the sub-continent in cooperation 
with each other.5 This overture to India appears to have irritated the Chinese 





















1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 27 January 1959. 
2 Peking Review, October 21, 1958, p. 19. 

3 & 4 Ibid., 15 December 1959, pp. 22 & 23. 

5 Dawn, Karachi, 25 March 1959. 
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and caused some misunderstanding. Pakistan did not have any aggressive designs 
towards China but only wanted to see a stable situation in the sub-continent. 
In an interview to a British author President Ayub elucidated the attitude of 
Pakistan. He said: “In four or five years’ time the development of communi- 
cations that is taking place in Afghanistan, by the Russians and, also of the 
bases being constructed by the Chinese in Tibet, will present us with a new 
situation. It is not inconceivable that one of the dangers is that communist 
world will have the power and facility to bring direct military pressure to bear. 
This is self evident. They have the capacity. I do not say that is their intention.”! 
Tibet seems to have provided another irritant for the Sino-Pakistan relations. 
Being surrounded by powerful neighbours Pakistan is naturally anxious about 
its security. It reacts strongly to political developments in Asia, particularly if 
they involve suppression of a people. Hence there was sharp reaction in Pakistan 
on China’s action in Tibet. It could not be termed hostile as the Chinese did.2 
The support Pakistan gave to the resolution jointly sponsored by the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and Ireland in the United Nations was based on the same 
assumptions as its criticism of Chinese action in Tibet. Explaining why Pakistan 
would vote for the draft resolution, its Permanent Representative, Prince Aly 
Khan, said: “We believe that the smaller nations who make up the vast majority 
of the membership of the United Nations have a moral obligation to arouse 
the conscience of the world whenever there is a grave violation of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.’”’ He continued: ““We have always maintained the 
view that any time a Member State asks for an opportunity to place before 
this Organisation a question within the scope of the purposes and principles 
of the Charter that opportunity should not be denied.”’3 


China did not properly assess Pakistan’s real motivation which are seldom 
governed by the dictates of cold war and took Pakistan’s vote on Tibet to be 
“hostile” and “an unfriendly act towards China.” 


Further irritation was caused by the visit to Pakistan of a Muslim mission 
from Taiwan which was on its way to Mecca. The Chinese Government through 
a press release in New Delhi levelled charges against Pakistan.4 Peking Review 





1 Dawn, Karachi, 27 October 1959. 
.__ 2 Dawn warned that China might consider any activity regarding the Tibetan situa- 
tion as hostile. It advised Pakistan to “keep well aloof” in consideration of its “‘good relations 
with the People’s Republic of China”, Dawn, Karachi, 4 July 1959. 
3 G.A.O.R., 832nd Plenary Meeting, p. 483. 
4 Chinese Press reported that the protest was contained in a note handed to the Pakistan 
Ambassador in Peking on July 21. Peking Review, Peking, 28 July 1959, p. 22. 
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disclosed that on | July, the Chinese Embassy in Karachi made representations 
on this mission “but the Pakistan Government continued to connive at the 
activities of these agents.”” Pakistan Government’s treatment of the Haj mission 
from Taiwan was considered to be in conformity with the US “plot” to create 
‘two Chinas’. Pakistan expressed surprise at this and pointed out that the 
visit had not in any way affected adversely Pakistan’s friendly relations with 
China.' The Chinese paper accused the Pakistan Government of ‘repeatedly’ 


following “in the past few months” the US policies and issuing “statements 


that are a flagrant interference in China’s internal affairs and fully show its 
lack of respect for China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity’’. It also accused 
Pakistan’s Foreign Minister of having issued “statements on the Chinese 
Government’s suppression of the rebellion in its own territory of Tibet—an 
internal matter of exclusive Chinese concern—which wantonly slandered China, 
flagrantly interfered in China’s domestic affairs and followed the lead of the 
United States in waging the cold war.” The paper further disclosed that the 
Chinese Foreign Ministry had on more than one occasion lodged stern protests 
with the Pakistan Government. 2 


Pakistan’s relations with China did not deteriorate. A parcel post service 
to the People’s China was introduced with effect from 1 October 1959.3 China 
participated in the Pakistan International Industries Fair in Dacca which 
opened on 31 January. Peking Review estimated that over 500,000 people 
visited their pavilion. It was the third time that China participated in such 
exhibition in Pakistan; two exhibitions were held earlier at Karachi in 1952 
and 1955. Another significant development took place when unidentified jet 
planes were reported on Hunza and Iskoman in July and on Gilgit area, in 
September. On 30 September 1959, a Pakistan Government release disclosed 
that during the preceding seventy-six days there had been nine such incursions. 
But China was not approached with any protest note; it showed that Pakistan 
did not suspect China of aggressive designs. 


A significant development which could be of importance for future relations 
between Pakistan and China is the attempt for the demarcation of border 
between them. As pointed out in the beginning of this article there is an area 
in the northern region of Pakistan where the border between the two countries 
is still undefined. In early October 1959 it was disclosed in Karachi that “the 








1 Dawn, Karachi, 24 July 1959. 
2 Peking Review, Peking, 28 July 1959, pp. 22-3. 
3 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, October 15, 1959. 
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Pakistan Government are in possession of a copy of the Chinese map showing 
a fairly large area in the extreme northern regions of this country as Chinese 
territory.” ! On October 2, 1959, the Governor of West Pakistan reached Gilgit 
“for a personal survey of the development possibilities in this part of the 
country”. It was for the first time that a provincial Governor visited this area. 
He made “an aerial survey of the proposed route—an all-weather road along 
the River Indus, which will connect Gilgit with West Pakistan.”2 The Com- 
munications Minister of the Government of Pakistan also visited Gilgit and 
disclosed that an all-weather metalled road will be constructed from Malakand 
to Gilgit via Swat. 


In an interview with an Indian correspondent Foreign Minister Manzur 
Qadir said that Pakistan will not take cognizance of the Chinese map showing 
some areas Of Pakistan with China, for no official communication on that 
subject was received from Peking. But if China made an official claim on 
Pakistan’s territory Pakistan would take an emphatic and clear stand.? On 15 
October press reports indicated that according to the Foreign Office sources 
the Government of Pakistan was collecting internationally accepted material 
to have a clear border line demarcated between the two countries.4 Pakistan 
Government was reported to have taken up examination of the question before 
the arrival of the Chinese Government maps. On October 21, the Foreign 
Minister stated at a news conference: “Maps by themselves do not constitute 
violation of territory’ and emphasized that he had no desire to do any “‘sabre- 
rattling”. He declared that “So far as we know, no Chinese patrols have infil- 
trated” into the Pakistani territory. He, however, said: “We have got informa- 
tion from the Government of India that Chinese infiltration did take place in 
Ladakh.” 5 On 23 October the President of Pakistan disclosed at a press conference 
that Pakistan will approach China for a peaceful settlement of the border 
question by demarcating the northern frontiers. He hoped that Pakistan and 
China will get together and define the border in this region.6 A month later 
newspaper report said that negotiations between the two countries on border 
demarcation had started on the initiative taken by Pakistan. One of the reports 
said: “In case China showed encouraging response to Pakistan’s desire for 





1 Dawn, Karachi, October 1, 1959. 

2 Ibid., October 3, 1959. 

3 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, October 14, 1959. 
4 Ibid., October 15, 1959. 

5 Dawn, Karachi, October 22, 1959. 

6 Ibid., October 24, 1959. 
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settling the boundary line between Sinkiang and northern reaches of Gilgit, 
ranking statesmen of the two countries may eventually meet to lay down 
principles for specific demarcation of the boundary between China and Pak. 


a OTE orenne 


istan.”! Tightening up of security measures, and complete sealing of border | 


were also reported. Unconfirmed reports said that the Chinese troops had 
kidnapped some Pakistani grazers in the early part of the year. Reports from 
Gilgit indicating occasional pressure of Chinese troops on Pakistan territory 
in the undemarcated area also appeared in the papers. 2 


In May 1960 President Ayub Khan in an interview with a B.B.C. correspon. | 


dent said that China had committed no aggression on Pakistan. One year later 
Dawn reported that the first practical step towards demarcation of the 


border may be taken after a couple of months. According to this report the | 


representatives of the two Governments were expected to meet after two months, 


EE 


to discuss the question of demarcation. Preparations for the meeting were 


reported to have begun in both countries. It was also reported that the foreign 
office was studying the available data to prepare the outline of Pakistan’s 
case after protracted consultations with the Chinese Ambassador.? On May 3, 
1961 Foreign Minister Manzur Qadir disclosed that Pakistan had made certain 
proposals to Peking in connection with the demarcation of Pakistan-China 
border.* In a joint communique issued at Muzzaffarabad, the capital of Azad 
Kashmir, it was disclosed that Mr. Manzur Qadir and the President of Azad 
Kashmir discussed the question of proposed demarcation of boundaries with 


— 


— 


the People’s Republic of China.5 Indian papers reported a “tripartite conver- | 


sation” which took place “recently” in Peking between Chinese officials, the 
Pakistan Ambassador in Peking and Mr. Khurshid, the President of Azad 
Kashmir.® The situation at the time of writing, according to the President of 
Pakistan, is that Pakistan had conveyed to Peking its willingness to demarcate 
its border with China. China had replied that she was examining the proposal 
and when they were ready they would let Pakistan know about it.” 


India is apparently perturbed over Pakistan’s negotiations with China for 
border demarcation. In fact every step relating to Sino-Pakistan cooperation 








1 Dawn, Karachi, November 24, 1959. 

2 Ibid., November 24, 1959. 

3 Ibid., May 1, 1961. 

4 The Times of India, Bombay, May 4, 1961. 

5S Dawn, Karachi, May 8, 1961. 

6 The Times of India, Bombay, July 9, 1961. 

7 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, October 4, 1961. 
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seems to cause anxiety in India. It appears that ever since the Bandung Con- 
ference at which Pakistan and China came close to each other, developments 
in the relations of the two countries have been watched with apprehension by 
India. Pakistan’s offer of joint defence with India should have allayed unneces- 
sary apprehensions, India not only rejected the offer but failed to appreciate 
Pakistan’s intentions which indicates that the Indian rulers find in Pakistan the 
main threat to their security. India’s Defence Minister, Krishna Menon is 
bitterly criticized even in his own country for obsession with what they call 
the “menace of Pakistan’. “‘His attitude to Chinese encroachments on the 
northern frontier is believed to be conditioned, to some extent, by the danger 
that they might encourage Pakistan to similar adventures.”'! As such China’s 
“threat” to India is being used as a lever against Pakistan. The two “‘threats”’ are 
also lumped together perhaps to pacify certain sections of public opinion in 
India which consider China to be the future aggressor. Recently attempts were 
made to exploit the cold war in branding China’s efforts to develop its relations 
with its neighbours as manoeuvres to isolate India. The object was to foster 
opposition in the West, particularly in the U.S.A., against China’s Asian neigh- 
bours who wish to come to terms with the People’s Republic. An Indian cor- 
respondent asked President Ayub Khan on October 3, 1961 “whether it would 
not create difficulties if Pakistan at this stage negotiates border demarcation 
with China and whether that would not weaken the cause of ‘democratic forces 
in Asia’.”? The President replied that the removal of friction between neigh- 
bouring countries would serve the cause of democracy.? However, Indians hope 
that “the Chinese Government will not create further difficulties between herself 
and India and between India and Pakistan by going ahead with negotiations.’’4 


Border negotiations apart, Pakistan is the only Asian country committed 
to the West, with which China has maintained happy relations and has not allowed 
ideological differences to come into conflict with the principle of good-neighbour- 
ly policy. Now and then there have been misunderstandings between the two 
countries and certain events caused irritation, but by and !arge their relations 
have followed a smooth course. China, in spite of its being a communist power, 
is very much an Asian power and its recent border treaties with Nepal and Burma 
are indicative of its desire to avoid friction with Asian neighbours. With Pakistan 
China has no direct conflict. Moreover, China’s attitude towards Pakistan’s 








1 The Times, London, August 29, 1961. 

2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, October 4, 1961. 
3 Ibid. 

4 The Times of India, Bombay, October 17, 1961. 
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difficulties with its neighbours, India and Afghanistan is different from that of 
Soviet Russia. This explains why Pakistan’s relations with China are on a better 
footing than with Soviet Russia. However, the future of Pakistan’s relations 
with China depends to a considerable extent, on the evolution of Peking-Moscow 
relationship as well as on the reinterpretation of Pakistan’s relationship with its 
Western allies. It is being increasingly felt, as far as Pakistan is concerned, that 
its relations with China should be further strengthened. Raja Ghazanfar Ali 
Khan, President of Pakistan-China Friendship Association, recently said that 
China’s emergence as the leader of Asia was a certainty and closer relations be- 
tween Pakistan and China would be beneficial for both.! On another occasion 
a prominent leader of public opinion suggested that Pakistan should befriend 
China because two of its neighbours, Afghanistan and India, happen to be 
hostile to it. These unofficial observations representing an important cross- 
section of public opinion in Pakistan together with Government efforts are 
indicative of Pakistan’s desire for better relationship with China. 


Hafeez-ur-Rahman Khan. 








1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, October 2, 1961. 
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THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA 


Muhammad Ziaul Islam 


The twelve years from 1935 to 1947 which marked the end of the British 
rule in India and led to the creation of two sovereign States, were packed with 
fast moving events—they were years of crisis in which the placid atmosphere 
of a well-governed sub-continent was replaced by political turmoil born of 
struggle for independence and heightened by the forces released during the 
Second World War. During these eventful years the Muslims of the sub-con- 
tinent played a vital role which resulted in the creation of Pakistan. This was, 
on the one hand, the final phase of the contraction of Muslim power in India 
which after reaching its zenith under Aurangzeb disappeared during the British 
rule. On the other hand, it signified the determination of the Muslims of India 
to carve out a homeland with the avowed object of giving a concrete shape to 
Muslim ideals and aspirations. 


There was such a disarray after Partition that the Muslim viewpoint on the 
historic events leading to the birth of Pakistan never got fully expressed and, 
unfortunately, Muslim writers shrank from the intellectual responsibility of pre- 
senting their own version of freedom struggle in the correct historical perspective. 
Viewed in this context, the publication of Mr. Abdul Waheed Khan’s book! is 
most welcome, still more so because the author treats his subject with scrupulous 
objectivity. He has tried to shed light on the obscurities created by writers who 
seem disinclined to give a fair treatment to the contribution of Muslims to the 
freedom struggle and have in that process delineated Muslims as anti-national 
and portrayed the Pakistan movement as something retrograde. The writer 
conceived the book primarily as an answer to the distortions, misinterpretations 
and deviations from historical factuality discerned by him in Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad’s India Wins Freedom, but has in the event presented a well 
documented account of political events and developments preceding the 
dawn of freedom. His work is thus a positive contribution to the literature on 
an important period of contemporary history. which will attract scholars and 
historians because of its vital character. 





1 India Wins Freedom: The Other Side. Karachi: Pakistan Educational Publishers. 
405 + xvii pp, 1961, Rs. 20.00. 
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Maulana Azad appeared on the political stage of India as a revolutionary 
leader of Islam and through his writings in Al-Hilal from 1912 to 1922 he 
showed that his thought was dominated by Quranic teachings and political con- 
cepts of Islam. The ideal state for him was the Islamic State and he was keen 
to organise Indian Muslims as a separate entity. Later his thinking underwent 
a radical change, perhaps under the impact of Mr. Gandhi’s personality and the 
aftermath of the Khilafat agitation. Breaking away completely from the past, 
he advocated in his presidential address to the Congress session in 1940 a common 
Hindu-Muslim polity in the sub-continent. But merely on that account one 
cannot criticise him, as Mr. Abdul Waheed Khan seems to have done, as an 
indifferent historian. If in 1912 he advocated a particular political philosophy 
before the Muslims and revised his theory in 1940, he had the right to modify 
his opinions. The Maulana might have been—and the author quotes convincing 
evidence to that effect—very egotistic but his change of creed cannot be attributed 
wholly to this dominant trait of his character. While the change should be 
recorded historically, its motives should not be impugned. All the more so be- 
cause the illustrations which the author gives to show that the Maulana while 
dealing with an event gave different versions at different times to suit his 
convenience are so damaging to the Maulana that no more argument is needed 
to show a certain streak of unreliability in him. 


The author recounts how since the war of liberation of 1857 the Muslims 
provided the spearhead of the freedom struggle in the sub-continent. Referring 
to the opposition of Mr. Gandhi to the resolution moved by Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani (at the Ahmedabad annual session of Congress in 1921) defining ‘swaraj’ 
as “ complete independence free from all foreign control” the author brings 
out how the Congress was gripped with the fear of Pan-Islamism. He also 
recounts ably Mr. Jinnah’s efforts to bring about a Hindu-Muslim rapproche- 
ment and work out an agreed solution of the communal tangle. Subsequently 
the Congress-League relations reached the turning point. Intoficated by its un- 
expected electoral success in the general elections in 1937, the Congress sought 
to liquidate the Muslim League Parliamentary Party in the United Provinces by 
imposing impossible terms for the inclusion of the League’s representatives in 
the Provincial Cabinet. This was a shock to Muslim public opinion. Mr. Jinnah 
had earlier stated publicly that “we are ready to co-operate with any group or 
party outside or inside the legislature, if the basic principles are determined by 
common consent”. But the exhibition of political chauvinism by the Congress 
forced Mr. Jinnah to think in terms of making the Muslim League a live organi- 
sation with an irresistible mass appeal. Lucknow was very befittingly chosen as 
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the venue of the next session of the Muslim League. There Mr. Jinnah not only 
succeeded in creating self-confidence amongst the Muslims of minorilty areas 
but also made it amply clear that it was his mission to bring the Muslim masses 
under the League’s flag. He pursued this objective with such zeal and single- 
mindedness that by the time of the League session in the following year in 
Calcutta, the Muslim masses had accepted him as their true spokesman. 


In the outbreak of the War in 1939 Mr. Gandhi saw a fresh opportunity. 
He tried to convince the British authority that it was in the interest of the war 
effort of India to transfer power completely to a central government under the 
control of the majority community. So when he was invited to see the Viceroy 
in Simla he conjured up his utter disconsolation at the possible destruction of 
the Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey. He even observed that 
“India’s deliverance will come but what will it be worth if England and France 
fall”. These designs to establish “Ram Rajya”’ at the Centre while the Congress 
already held power in a majority of the provinces, became a grave menace to 
the minorities, particularly the Muslims. Under the guidance of the Quaid-i- 
Azam, the Muslim League Council and Working Committee formulated 
their policy objectives. They made it plain that they stood for the freedom of 
the country and for “‘effective and honourable cooperation” with the British 
Government in the grave crisis. But they were “irrevocably opposed to any federal 
objective which must necessarily result in a majority community rule, under 
the garb of democracy and parliamentary system of Government’. 


The subsequent War years were marked by the manoeuvres of the Congress 
to snatch power from the British Government in the name of war effort, of the 
League to outmanoeuvre the Congress at this game and of the British to offer 
solutions and interim arrangements precariously balanced which the two parties 
continued to accept or reject. 


The Pakistan. resolution adopted by the Muslim League in March 1940 
demanding the division of India into two units which were to be “autonomous 
and sovereign” was the culmination of this political tussle between the Congress 
and the Muslim League. The League resolution galvanised the Muslims through- 
out the Indian sub-continent into a compact political entity and generated a 
tremendous political effort. The parting of the ways had been finally reached 
between Hindus and Muslims in the sub-continent and henceforth the League 
strained every nerve to achieve its objective. 


Mr. Abdul Waheed Khan gives an able exposition of the working of the Hindu 
mind in reacting to the draft proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps in March 1942. 
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Even Maulana Azad has observed that ““Gandhiji was by now inclined n:ore and 
more to the view that the Allies could not win the War” and that if the Japanese 
army came to India with Subhas Bose “‘it would not come as our enemies, but 
as enemies of the British’. Although the Cripps Proposals conceded the subs- 
tance of independence to India, the Hindu leadership in the Congress was so 
incensed at the right of non-accession conceded to the provinces that it rejected 


the Cripps Proposals. Hindu insistence on securing the control of the Central | 


Government of India became so desperate that the Congress went out of office 
in the Provinces and started a “Quit India” campaign which soon degenerated 
into an open revolt of the Hindu community against the British Government. 
From this movement the Muslims completely disassociated themselves, which 
resulted in further divergence between the two communities. 


Subsequent political developments were highlighted by the efforts of Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari to evolve a formula acceptable to Mahatma Gandhi and the 


Quaid-i-Azam, and the Wavell Plan of June 14, 1945 which once again seemed ' 


to challenge the right of the Muslim League to nominate representatives of 
Muslim public opinion in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Quaid-i-Azam 
adopted an attitude of perfect consistency and accepted or rejected proposals 
made by the British Government or individual Congressmen after judging 
those on the touchstone of the Pakistan Resolution of 1940. 


Mr. Abdul Waheed Khan has brought to light the part played by Maulana 
Azad to keep the Muslim League out of office in the Punjab by going to the 
extent of forging a ministerial alliance between the Congress, the Unionists and 
the Akalis. In accepting this coalition the Congress itself threw all its avowed 
principles to the winds. The Maulana who described this as one of his greatest 
achievements was obviously inspired by spite against the Quaid-i-Azam and the 


Muslim League. It is strange that in the heat of the political controversy Mau- — 


lana Azad should have described the League, which had captured 90 per cent. 
of the Muslim seats in the Punjab, as being “balanced almost in equal 
numbers” by the Unionists who had captured only 10 per cent. Such strange 
assertions of the Maulana have been fully exposed by the author. The Maulana’s 
contribution to a solution of the communal or constitutional tangle was the 
creation of a sore spot in the Punjab. There was soon a mass movement against 
the Ministry which exposed its anti-Muslim character and resulted in its resig- 
nation in March 1947. By then Maulana Azad;himself had lost his usefulness to 
the Congress and had to vacate his presidential chair for Pandit Nehru. But 
the damage done was great: the Sikhs embarked upon a war of succession as early 
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as March 1947, months before Partition. A contributory factor was the decision 
of the Governor, undoubtedly at the dictates of New Delhi—Pandit Nehru 
was the Prime Minister and Lord Mountbatten Governor-General—not to 
usher in a League Ministry but to impose the Governor’s rule, on the 
Punjab. If this internal conflict had not been sown by the Congress in the Pun- 
jab, it might have been that despite the Lahore resolution envisaging necessary 
“territorial readjustments”, a division of the Punjab were avoided. But these 
are the imponderable “‘ifs” of history. 


The British were now serious to quit and the Quaid-i-Azam wanted them 
to divide and quit while Mr. Gandhi had demanded that they should leave 
India “in God’s hands”. When the new Labour Government under Mr. Attlee 
sent out the Cabinet Mission to India to work out details of transfer of po- 
wer in consultation with political parties, it seemed that a volie face was in the 
offing in regard to earlier assurances given by His Majesty’s Government for 
constitutional safeguards to the minorities. The Cabinet Mission plan rejected 
the Pakistan demand on grounds of defence and communications. It visualised 
three groups of provinces with full autonomy and each unit having its own 
constitution, with a Centre which was to control foreign affairs, communica- 
tions and defence. Option was given to any province to opt out of the 
group after the first elections. The Constitution of the Union of India was to be 
framed by an indirectly elected Constituent Assembly. 


Mr. Abdul Waheed Khan has presented a graphic picture of the political 
scene in 1946 and 1947 and the changes it underwent under the pressure of 
circumstances. He brings out vividly events such as the League’s acceptance 
of the Cabinet Mission Plan as it contained the “germ of Pakistan”; the accep- 
tance by the Congress, subject to its own interpretation of the grouping clauses; 
the tussle over the formation of the interim Government; the Mission’s volte 
face in regard to the implementation of the Plan in the event of its acceptance 
by one party and non-acceptance by another party; and finally the Congress 
throwing away of the last chance of preserving India’s unity. When the Quaid-i- 
Azam refused to enter the Constituent Assembly, the way was cleared for 
Pakistan. 


Two closing chapters of the book are devoted to (a) examining the various 
factors that led the Congress to accept Partition, and (b) countering the theory 
of Maulana Azad that Pakistan was a creation ofthe British Government. 
The author has conclusively proved that Lord Mountbatten did not see any 
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in April and May 1947. The Maulana was kept in the dark not only by the 
Viceroy but also by Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel who had been consulted 
and had approved the Plan, even though both of them continued to work up 
feelings against Pakistan and kept up their irreconcilable opposition to Partition, 


The author also dissects the theory of Maulana Azad that Islam has not 
been able to unite different countries into a single Muslim State; he describes 
it as a deliberate misrepresentation of history and cites the historical instances 
of the Abbaside and the Ottoman Caliphates to support the contrary concept. 


point in consulting Maulana Azad, in regard to the Partition Plan worked ou | 


| 











a 


The Maulana was essentially an Alim and, in that capacity, as the author | 
points out in the last chapter of his book, he did a lot to awaken the Muslim 


intelligentsia to the unifying role of Islam and the need for the cohesion of the 
millat. It is probably because of this that the author says that the Maulana’s 
earlier writings “formed the basis of the movement of Muslim nationalism”. 
But it would be too much to say that these “ultimately culminated in the 
creation of Pakistan’. For the Maulana radically changed his views or at 
least chose to play a part on India’s political chess-board that was detrimental 
to the Muslims. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tarkey: Rebirth of a Nation. Gulzar Ahmed. Karachi. Ma’aref Ltd. 1961. 
206 pp. Rs. 20.00 


This book by Brigadier Gulzar Ahmed is most welcome. It is intended to 
be a popular account of the rise and declinejof the Ottoman Empire and the 
emergence of modern Turkey. The author is obviously an admirer of the Turks, 
as indeed all Pakistanis are, and writes with much feeling about them. The 
book partly provides the answer to the question: Why do Pakistanis admire 
the Turks, A straightforward people, brave in battle and magnanimous to 
their foes, no one can help admiring the Turks. 


The bulk of the book is devoted to the most glorious chapter of Turkish 
history, namely, the war of independence, waged under the heroic leadership 
of Ataturk. Step by step, the author describes why Ataturk revolted against 
the policy of surrender to the Western allies, adopted by the Caliph-Sultan, 
how he organised the forces of resistance in Anatolia, defeated the Greeks and 
freed Turkey. 


Ataturk’s decision to abolish the Sultanate and then the Caliphate and to 
establish a republic are sympathetically and intelligently explained. This has 
never been done by a Pakistani before. The Caliph-Sultan had betrayed his 
people to foreign powers. That betrayal had assured him and his family a 
comfortable life, but it meant an end not only to the Ottoman Empire but also 
to the sovereignty and integrity of Turkey. First, the Sultanate was abolished. 
But when the surviving Caliphate threatened to become the rallying point of 
reactionary forces, it too was abolished. 


The hero of the book is Ataturk whose patriotism, courage, military 
acumen, clarity of vision and determination endowed him with a place in the 
ranks of the great leaders of nations. His achievements, and particularly his 
reforms, should be fully understood in Pakistan. In so far as this book will help 


to promote that understanding, it is most useful and should be widely read in 
this country. 
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Cross in the Sub-Continent. Sayid Ghulam Mustafa. Karachi: Pakistan Pub. 
lishing House. 233 pp. 1961. Rs. 10.00 


In this book the author surveys briefly the history of British rule in India, 
The subject has varied aspects and one can write on it critically or eulogistically 
without transgressing intellectual honesty. It all depends on how the writer 
places himself in relation to the British rule in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, 
The book under review indicates that the author is anxious to give the British 
their due. No reviewer can question this approach, but a historical account, 
whatever its basic assumptions, ought to be free from factual errors and jl- 
logical conclusions. Unfortunately this is not so here. 


The writer states that the Mutiny was purely a military revolt. This is a very 
challenging statement. Modern historical research has established the incon- 
trovertible fact that the Mutiny, though disorganised and localised was never- 
theless a war of liberation. It was waged by the sons of the soil to throw off 
the yoke of foreign tutelage. The spirit in which it was fought by Hindus and 
Muslims was nationalistic and revolutionary. Yet the author categorically states 
that to call the Mutiny a national uprising would be a misnomer. 


On page 130 the author mentions that England was the champion of the 
white races of the West and the sub-continent was the champion of the coloured 
races of the East. This is obviously an over-simplification. England and France 
were at loggerheads since the 17th century and fought many bloody battles on 
the Indian soil to grab the territory. However, the author says about England 
that “having been conceded this leadership, without actually claiming it, it 
began to assume leadership; and all the people of the East were not reluctant to 
follow it.”” Such passages are likely to confuse the readers for they do not 
present history in the correct perspective. The history of the sub-continent is no 
doubt distorted, for as they say the sea looks wrinkled to the eagle and moun- 
tainous to the swimmer. Yet the objective approach cannot be ruled out. One 
has to go to original sources with open mind to present a true picture of events. 
There is plenty of material available not only in Pakistan but also in the archives 
of other countries which can help one arrive at fair and just conclusions. 


There are quite a few printing mistakes in the book under review. Perhaps 
the publishers would do well to exercise better revisory care in the next edition. 
The author may also do well to give a second look to the bibliography at the 
end of the book, which appears to be innocent of original sources. They have 


to be consulted extensively in order to observe the norms of historical objectivity. 
A. M. K. 
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Other Books Received 


. Ankara University : Institute of International Relations and Carnegie 


Endowment for International Peace. Turkey and the United Nations. New 
York: Manhattan Publishing Company. 1961. 228 pp. $4.00 


Baster, James. The Introduction of Western Economic Institutions into the 
Middle East. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1960. 
41 pp. 4s. 6d. Mimeographed. 


Billerbeck, K. Mobilization of Manpower Potential in Asia and Africa. 
Hamburg : Hamburg Archives of World Economy. 1961. 169 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Commonwealth of Australia: Bureau of Census and Statistics. Year Book 
No. 44, Canberra. 1958. 1220 pp. 


Fairbank, John K. Communist China and Taiwan in United States Foreign 
Policy. Storrs: The University of Connecticut. 1960. 226 pp. 


Fiji 1959. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 126 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Government of India: Ministry of External Affairs. Report of the Officials 
of the Government of India and the People’s Republic of China. New 
Delhi. 1961. 342-+-213 pp. Rs. 3.00 


——The Publications Division. India: A Reference Annual 1961. New 
Delhi. 1961. 592 pp. Rs. 6.50. 


Grenada 1957 and 1958. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 47 pp. 4s. 


Holdsworth, Mary. Soviet African Studies 1918-59: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy. Part II: Regional Studies. London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1961. 76 pp. 12s. for 2 Parts. Mimeographed. 


. Hong Kong 1960. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 423 pp. £1. 


Humphreys, R.A. The Diplomatic History of British Honduras 1638-1901. 
London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1961. 196 pp. 35s. 


Jamaica: Report for the year 1958. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 424 pp. 
17s. 6d. 
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Kostiuk, Hryhory. Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine: A Study of the Decade 
of Mass Terror (1929-1939). Munich: Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
1960. 162 pp. 


Longrigg, S.H. Oil in the Middle East: Its Discovery and Development, 
Second Edition. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1961, 
401 pp. 35s. 


Mezerik. A.G. (Editor). Disarmament Impact on Under-developed Coun- 


tries. New York: International Review Service. 1961. 41 pp. $2.50. 


Orleans, Leo A. Professional Manpower and Education in Communist | 


China. Washington: National Science Foundation. 1960. 260 pp. $2. 


Owen, Roger. Libya: A Brief Political and Economic Survey. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Revised 1961. 46 pp. 5s, 
Mimeographed. 


Pendle, George. Argentina. London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1961. 208 pp. 25s. 


Power, Paul F. Gandhi on World Affairs. London: George Allen & Unwin. 
1961. 166 pp. 15s. 


Rostow, W.W. The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist 
Manifesto. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1961. 178 pp. $1.45. 


St. Helena 1958 and 1959. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 71 pp. 6s. 


Samin Khan. Pakistan: Ideology, Constitution, Laws, Foreign Policy. 
Karachi: Sentinel Publications. 1961. 132 pp. Rs. 3.00. 


Sarawak: Annual Report 1960. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 234 pp. 13s. 6d. 


Southern Rhodesia Constitution: Part I—Summary of Proposed Changes. 
London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 14 pp. Is. 


——Part II—Detailed Provisions. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 45 pp. 2s. 64. 


Tonga: Biennial Report 1958 & 1959. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 62 pp. 
5s. 


Trinidad & Tobago 1957. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 145 pp. 10s. 
Uganda 1960. London: H.M.S.O. 1961. 160 pp. 11s. 6d. 
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30. United Nations: Food and Agriculture Organisation. Production Year 
Book 1960. Vol. 14. Rome. 1961. 507 pp. $5.00. 


31. US Senate : Committee on Foreigr. Relations. Worldwide and Domestic 
Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign Policy of the United 
States: A Study. Washington. 1959. 92 pp. 


32. Waddell, D.A.G. British Honduras: A Historical and Contemporary 
Survey. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1961. 151 pp. 
18s. 
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DOCUMENTS 
Pakistan-United Kingdom Joint Communique 


On the 10th and 11th of July, Mr. M. Hafizur Rahman, Minister for 
Commerce and Acting Minister of Finance and Mr. A. K. Khan, Minister for 
Industries, assisted by the Secretaries of Commerce, Finance and Industries 
and other officers of the Ministry of Commerce held discussions with the 
Rt. Hon. Peter Thorneycroft, British Minister of Aviation who was assisted 


by Mr. Andrew of the Board of Trade, Mr. Martin of the Commonwealth | 
Relations Office, Mr. Carter, United Kingdom Senior Trade Commissioner | 


in Pakistan and other officers of the United Kingdom High Commission in 
Pakistan. In addition, the officials assisting Mr. Thorneycroft and officials of 
the Ministries of Commerce and Industries had discussions. 


Frank and free discussions were held on the possible effects of the United 
Kingdom joining the Common Market. Mr. Thorneycroft explained that the 
British Government had not yet come to any decision whether or not to enter 
into negotiations to join the Common Market and would not do so until the 
views of all Commonwealth countries had been fully considered. He further 
pointed out that the British Government were concerned about the continued 
division in Europe and were therefore re-examining their relationship with the 
European Economic Community. 


The Pakistan Ministers stated that while they supported the objectives of 
economic and political unity in Europe they had to have regard to the possible 
repercussions upon Pakistan’s economic well-being, particularly her develop- 
ment programmes. They emphasised that Pakistan’s economy had in the past 
remained more or less stationary because of her dependence on exports of 
primary commodities but also semi-manufactured and manufactured goods 
based on her raw materials. The Pakistan Government were, therefore, con- 
cerned about the adverse consequences that were likely to follow on the United 
Kingdom joining the Common Market without any arrangement under which 
the interests of Pakistan could be safeguarded. 


Mr. Thorneycroft undertook that full account would be taken throughout 
by the United Kingdom of the interests of Pakistan as explained in the dis- 
cussions and particularly of her position as a developing country. Mr. Thorney- 
croft further gave an assurance that if the United Kingdom entered into any 
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negotiations with the European Economic Community, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment would be closely consulted on all matters affecting their interests before 
and during the negotiations; and that arrangements would be made for the 
results to be thoroughly discussed with them before the British Government 
took any decision to join the Community. 


The representatives of the Pakistan Government welcomed this assurance 
of close consultation on the basis of which the Pakistan Government would 
be in a position to get a more concrete picture of the future association of the 
United Kingdom with the Common Market and which would enable the 
Pakistan Government also to plan their own further course of action for their 
future associations with the United Kingdom and the European Economic 
Community. 

11 July 1961. 


Ayub-Kennedy Joint Communique 


Following discussions in Washington from July 11th to July 13th, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Ayub have had a cordial and frank exchange of 
views over the past three days on topics of mutual interest to their Governments. 
The visit afforded a timely opportunity for the two Presidents to establish a 
personal acquaintance and to carry forward the exchange of views which has 
taken place by correspondence over the past several months. 


The two Presidents reviewed at length the international situation, with 
emphasis upon events in areas in which the dangers of conflict have become 
a cause of deep concern to the community of nations. The talks on these subjects 
again underlined the importance of close cooperation and understanding 
between nations of the Free World in order to provide the greatest possible 
unity in protecting the independence of States and in preserving international 
peace and security. 


They considered the dangers arising out of recent events in Berlin and 
in South-east Asia, especially in Laos. 


The two Presidents examined together the threats to the free people of 
the sub-continent of South Asia and agreed that this area is a primary target 
of international Communism; that the integrity and independence of each 
country in this area depend heavily upon friendship and cooperation among 
all of them; and that solutions of divisive issues which call for farsighted states- 
manship on all sides are a clear and present need. 
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President Ayub reaffirmed the desire and objective of his government to 
maintain friendly relations with all neighbouring states, based on mutual respect 
and the integrity of Pakistan’s borders. He reviewed his government’s position 
on the Kashmir issue, and stressed the great importance attached to this issue 
by the people of Pakistan. He stated that current developments in South Asia 
had made an early resolution of this issue imperative. President Kennedy affirmed 
the desire of the United States to see a satisfactory solution of the Kashmir 
issue, and expressed the hope that progress towards a settlement would be 
possible at an early date. 


The coincidence of President Ayub’s visit with the tenth anniversary of 
economic cooperation between the United States and Pakistan afforded a 
unique opportunity for thorough review of Pakistan’s economic development 
programme. The two Presidents discussed the substantial advances that have 
been made in agriculture, industrial production, communications, education, 
and other programmes designed to bring a better life to the people of Pakistan. 
They agreed upon the need for outside aid to fulfil the financing requirements 
of the current Five-Year Plan and discussed the forthcoming Consortium 
meeting sponsored by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment to provide needed assistance. President Ayub was assured of firm United 
States interest in the finding of adequate funds so that this programme will be 
implemented with the greatest possible effectiveness. 


They examined the serious problem of waterlogging and salinity which is 
rapidly taking vast areas of land out of cultivation. It was agreed that the 
United States would send to Pakistan in the very near future a mission of 
highly qualified scientists and engineers with a view to making suggestions to 
the Government of Pakistan for speeding up progress in combating this prob- 
lem which is recognised to be of greatest importance to the people of that 
country. Efforts will then be made with friendly countries to work out the 
provision of the necessary external financing. 


President Kennedy expressed keen interest in President Ayub’s description > 


of the needs of Pakistan relating to scientific and technical facilities. 


The two Presidents reaffirmed the solemn purpose of the bilateral agree- 
ments signed by the two Governments on March 5, 1959, which declares among 
other things that the Government of the United States of America regards as 
vital to its national interest and to world peace the preservation of the inde- 
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existing collective security arrangements as an instrument for defence against 
aggression. 


They reviewed the progress of United States military assistance to Pakistan 
which is being extended in order to assist that nation to maintain forces for 
the preservation of its security. 


President Ayub described the progress which has been made towards the 
development of a new Constitution suitable to the requirements of the people 
of Pakistan. 


The two Presidents agreed that this their first meeting has greatly enhanced 
the understanding between the Governments of Pakistan and the United States 
and has contributed substantially to continuing close cooperation between the 
two nations. 


13 July 1961. 


June |: 


June 2: 


June 3: 


June 4: 


CHRONOLOGY 


June Ist to August 31st 1961 


Pakistan and the U.S.S.R. began talks in Karachi on the terms of 
contract for oil exploration in Pakistan. 


Premier Ali Amini declared that Iran would not withdraw from 
CENTO to placate the Soviet Union. 


A state of emergency was declared in Zanzibar. 


The Government of Pakistan announced its decision to introduce 
an export credit guarantee scheme from October 1, 1961. 


President Kennedy concluded his talks with President de Gaulle 
in France. It was stated that there was “fundamental agreement” 
between the two Presidents and identity of views about Berlin. 


Talks between President Kennedy and Mr. Khrushchev opened in 
Vienna. 


The “‘Aid to India” Consortium and the World Bank agreed to give 
India £875 million in economic aid to help implement her Third 
Five-Year Plan. 


India’s elder politician and leader of Swatantra Party, Mr. Chakra- 
varty Rajagopalachari, predicted that-Prime Minister Nehru’s suc- 
cessor will be a Communist if Nehru’s ‘socialist’ policies are 
successful. 


Pakistan newspapers headlined President Ayub Khan’s interview 
to The New York Times’ Correspondent on May 29th in which 
the President was reported to have said: “‘At times our American 
friends seem to question our right even to defend our territory or 
to take such action that will bring about security. They seem to 
put right and wrong on an equal level’’. 


A protocol was signed in Karachi between Pakistan and Yugoslavia 
for the grant of a $10-million Yugoslav credit to Pakistan. 
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June 6: 


June 7: 


June 8: 


June 9: 


June 10: 
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President Kennedy held talks with Prime Minister Macmillan. 


In a television interview General Gursel gave an assurance that 
Turkey would return to a democratic form of government by 
October 29, 1961. 


The official Soviet News Agency Tass described as “sheer concoc- 
tion’ the American news agency report that Soviet aircraft have 
been making an aerial survey along the frontier of Pakistan. It 
said the report “is being disseminated by certain US quarters with 
the object of prejudicing the relations of the Soviet Union with 
some Southeast Asian countries.” 


President Kennedy described his meeting with Mr. Khrushchev 
as a “very sober two days with no advantage or concession either 
gained or given”. 


The Aid to Pakistan Consortium pledged $320 million in aid to 
Pakistan’s Second Five-Year Plan. 


The Afro-Asian members of the Security Council—the UAR, 
Ceylon and Liberia—asked Portugal to “desist forthwith from 
repressive measures” in Angola. 


Disappointment was expressed in Pakistan on the decision of the 
Aid to Pakistan Consortium to pledge only part of the funds 
needed for its Second Five-Year Plan. 


The Western delegates told the Soviet Union that they would 
boycott all Laos Peace Conference sessions “for the time being”’. 


The United States Ambassador in Pakistan said: “The United 
States continues to regard Pakistan as one of its closest friends, a 
friend and ally with whom we are associated in many national 
efforts’’. 


Mr. Lyndon Johnson, U.S. Vice-President said that America would 
not surrender the free peoples of Asia “without putting up a fight”. 
He described Pakistan, Vietnam and Thailand as the “front line 
of freedom”. 


Indian Muslim Convention began in New Delhi under heavy 
police guard. 


June 11: 


June 13: 


June 14: 


June 18: 
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The Soviet Union proposed a conference for the conclusion 
of a German Peace Treaty and the solution of West Berlin issue, 


General Shaikh, Minister of States and Frontier Regions, declared 
that Pakistan would use all kinds of weapons in its possession to 
repulse any aggression from across the Durand Line. He was 
commenting on a Press statement given by the Prime Minister of 
Afghanistan. 


Pakistan’s Minister for Industries said that Pakistan would accept 
aid from any friendly quarter to finance its Second Five-Year Plan. 
He said if there was such an offer from the USSR the present 
regime would unhesitatingly accept it. 

The two-day Convention of the Indian Muslims passed several 
resolutions expressing grave concern over recurrent communal 
disturbances in India and demanding due representation for Mus- 
lims in services and just treatment in trade, commerce and industry. 


It was disclosed that the Government of Pakistan had lodged a 
strong protest with the Afghan Government against Afghan aggres- 
sion on the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. 


The USA and Pakistan signed in Washington three agreements 
with the Development Loan Fund totalling $14,800,000. 


Quoting Premier Khrushchev, the Soviet Ambassador to Pakistan 
said in a press interview that Russia would consider active eco- 
nomic collaboration with Pakistan if the latter pursued a policy 
of non-alignment. 


The Iranian Agriculture Minister said that Iran would accept any 
Soviet offer of technical assistance and financial aid provided it 
was “unconditional and without any political strings attached”. 


President Soekarno of Indonesia said in Peking that it was ‘non- 
sense’ to accuse the Soviet Union and Communist China of pursuing 
imperialistic policies. 

The Associated Press of Pakistan was taken over by the Govern- 
ment, to put it ‘‘on a sound footing.” 

The three Laotian Princes announced in a joint communique theif 
agreement that the Conference starting the following day should 
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June 19: 


June 21: 


June 22: 


June 24: 


June 26: 


June 27: 


June 28: 
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aim at peace in Laos through the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment. 


The Indian Defence Minister said that “India will not tolerate 
Pakistan’s entering into agreement with China over any part of 
the territory [of Kashmir] or with other nations to establish foreign 
bases there.” 


The White House announced that Presidents Ayub Khan and 
Kennedy would meet in Washington in July. The date of the State 
visit was advanced “‘to enable the two Presidents to exchange views 
on matters of immediate concern.” 


Troops were called in the Cachar district of the Indian province 
of Assam following serious language riots. 


A 22-man Nigerian Economic Mission arrived on a three-day 
visit to Pakistan. 


Premier Khrushchev declared that the Soviet Union would resume 
nuclear tests the moment the United States did so. 


A joint communique issued at the conclusion of talks between 
the Nigerian economic Mission and the Pakistan delegation an- 
nounced steps to strengthen economic and educational ties between 
Pakistan and Nigeria. 


Alhaj Sir Ahmadu Bello, Prime Minister of Northern Nigeria 
arrived on a six-day official visit to Pakistan. 


China rejected Franco-American draft proposals for a neutral Laos. 


Prime Minister of Afghanistan reached London on a six-day offi- 
cial visit to Britain. 


The Iraqi Prime Minister, General Kassem, claimed that Kuwait 
was “‘an integral part of Iraq’. 


The Kuwait Government announced its determination to stay 
independent to which Saudi Arabia pledged support. 


Britain suspended the supply of military equipment to Portugal’s 
overseas territories. 














July |: 


July 2: 


July 3: 


July 5: 


July 6: 


July 7: 
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Britain and Saudi Arabia sent troops to Kuwait on the request | 
of its ruler. Kuwait asked for an urgent meeting of the Security 


Council to discuss the situation created “by Iraqi threats to Kuwait's | 
independence.” 


President Ayub Khan and President Kennedy issued statements 
from Murree and Washington respectively pledging renewed 
effort to promote economic progress of Pakistan on the tenth 
anniversary of mutual cooperation between Pakistan and the | 
United States. , 


———ES 


Pakistan and the Soviet Union signed a five-year contract for the 
supply of Soviet equipment and services of experts for oil and gas 
exploration in Pakistan. 


rr ag 


The South Korean Prime Minister, 30 army Generals, five Admirals | 
and two Marine Generals resigned to pave the way for the promo: | 
tion of junior officials. 


weer 


The Indo-Pakistan Ministerial level conference on movable pro- | 
perty agreement began in Calcutta. 


President Ayub Khan declared on the eve of his departure for 
Washington that Pakistan was disappointed over the “soundness 
of US policy in this region.” He added “unless area of under- 
standing between India and Pakistan is reached this sub-continent | 
remains vulnerable and indefensible’’ against communist threat. He 
also said Pakistan was re-examining its membership of the United 
States-backed SEATO and CENTO. 


As a result of the deliberations of the Indo-Pakistan conference ; 
on movable property Pakistan agreed to exempt all displaced 
Indian banks in Pakistan from the operation of the evacuee pro- 
perty law. | 


Tass reported signing of a treaty of friendship, cooperation and 
mutual assistance between the Soviet Union and North Korea. } 
The treaty provided for mutual military defensive assistance and 
for support in the event of an armed attack on either party. 


In a joint communique issued in Rabat, King Hasan of Morocco 
and Mr. Ferhat Abbas, declared “that the problems of territorial 
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July 9: 


July 10: 
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delineation between Morocco and Algeria concern oniy them and 
can be settled only between the two countries outside all foreign 
claims or interference.” 


Thailand’s Interior Minister disclosed the arrest of 10 Thai-Malaya 
leaders on the charge of attempting to revolt in the four Southern 
States populated by the Muslims in order to form a separate state 
of their own. 


The Soviet Union cast its 95th veto against the British resolution 
on Kuwait. 


President Ayub Khan declared that Britain’s entry into the Euro- 
pean Common Market should strengthen the entire free world. 


Lt.-General K. M. Sheikh had a 45-minute meeting with the Indian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, in Delhi. Among other things they dis- 
cussed Kashmir. Later addressing a Press conference, General 
Sheikh said that the “pursuit of Indo-Pakistan amity would be 
a wild goose chase if the issue of Kashmir remains unsolved.” 


Speaking at a Kremlin reception for military graduates Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev announced that the Soviet Union had suspended 
planned reduction in its armed forces in view of the world situa- 
tion. 


President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana flew to Moscow on an 
official visit to begin a two-month stay in East Europe. He was 
scheduled to visit Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and Yugosla- 
via. 


President Ayub Khan said in a television interview in London that 
Pakistan may have to adopt neutralism if the force of circumstances 
presented neutralism as the only guarantee of its security. 


President Ayub Khan was reported to have conveyed to 
Premier Macmillan Pakistan’s disappointment on the quantum 
of British aid for its Second Five-Year Plan. 


Pakistan’s Finance Minister Mr. M. Shoaib asked Britain to 
allocate at least £30 million sterling for Pakistan’s Second Five- 
Year Plan. 
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India’s Defence Minister, Mr. Menon, addressing the Bombay 
Citizens’ Kashmir Committee said that neither the Indian constj- 
tution permitted surrender of territory nor did there exist any 
public opinion which would allow amputation of India’s territory 
by an amendment to the constitution. 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan who arrived in Washington on 
a six-day state visit to the United States was welcomed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy as “a friend, an ally and a powerful force for free. 
dom in the world”. 


In a joint communique issued in Rawalpindi at the conclusion of 
the talks between Pakistan Ministers and the British Minister for 
Aviation, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, Pakistan was assured that “full 
account would be taken throughout by the United Kingdom of the 
interests of Pakistan as explained in the discussions and parti- 
cularly of her position as a developing country.” 


President Mohammad Ayub Khan addressed a joint session of 
the US Senate and the House of Representatives. 


Addressing a luncheon meeting at the American National Press 
Club President Mohammad Ayub Khan said that Pakistan’s destiny 
was linked with Kashmir. He also disclosed that he had told 
President Kennedy that the U.S. decision to give arms aid to 
India would be “a tremendous strain on Pakistan-American rela- 
tions.” 


A joint communique issued by Presidents Kennedy and Ayub Khan 
stressed the need for an early settlement of the Kashmir dispute and 
reaffirmed “the value of existing collective security arrangements 
as an instrument for defence against aggression.” 


The Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 1961 came into force in 
Pakistan. 


The Soviet Ambassador in Pakistan disclosed that his Government 
would welcome a technical delegation from Pakistan to visit the 
Soviet Union to study methods of combating salinity and water- 


logging. 
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July 23: 


July 24: 
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July 27: 
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Answering questions at a press conference President Mohammad 
Ayub Khan said that Pakistan had no trouble with Communist 
China. 


It was announced that Pakistan had trebled its technical assistance 
to African countries. 


Addressing a press conference in Karachi President Mohammad 
Ayub Khan Said that the Kennedy Administration had assured 
Pakistan that nothing would be done to make Pakistan’s military 
problem difficult and that it would be consulted if and when arms 
aid was given in the region. 


Instruments of ratification of the Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation between Pakistan and Japan were exchanged in Rawal- 
pindi. 

Fighting broke out at Bizerta, the French naval and air base in 
Tunisia. 


Pakistan’s Minister of External Affairs said that “Pakistan supports 
Tunisia’s absolute right to full sovereignty over its own territory.” 


Iran lodged protest with the Soviet Ambassador in Teheran against 
anti-Iranian propaganda by Moscow Radio. 


It was learnt that President Mohammad Ayub Khan had sent a 
personal message to President Bourguiba of Tunisia assuring him 
of Pakistan’s sympathy and support in his country’s struggle for 
full sovereignty over its territory. 


The French Government rejected Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s suggestion 
that he might go to Paris after his visit to Tunisia in connection 
with the Bizerta crisis. 


Joseph felo resigned from the premiership of the Congo. 


Rhodesia’s predominantly white voters approved by a big majority 
the new constitutional proposals. 


Both parties in the U.S. Congress agreed to support President 
Kennedy’s enlarged defence budget. 





July 29: 


July 31: 


August |: 
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The Algerian Nationalist delegation broke off peace talks with 
France because of basic differences over the future of Sahara. 


The French Delegation boycotted the Security Council debate 
on Tunisia and the French Government declared that it had no 
intention of settling the Bizerta dispute through the United Nations, 


A new Soviet Communist Party programme for the next 20 years 
providing for sweeping reforms was announced. 


The Finance Minister, Mr. M. Shoaib, announced reorganization 
of the Planning Commission. 


Tunisia, Morocco and Saudi Arabia agreed to send troops to 
Kuwait to guard the Sheikhdom’s independence and to relieve the 
British troops there. 


On his return from a visit of Saudi Arabia and Iraq Pakistan’s 
Minister of National Reconstruction and Information, Mr. Habibur 
Rehman disclosed that Iraqi Prime Minister Major General Abdul 
Karim Kassem plans to visit Pakistan at the earliest opportunity. 


The U.N. Security Council adjourned sine die without having adopt- 
ed any of the resolutions laid before it on the application of Council’s 
resolution on Bizerta. 


Malaya, the Philippines and Thailand formed an association for 
closer economic and cultural cooperation among South-East Asian 
States. 

Prime Minister Macmillan told the House of Commons that 
Britain was applying for membership of the European Economic 
Community but would take final step after its Commonwealth and 
other obligations were reconciled. 


It was announced that Kenya’s African leader, Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, 
would be released shortly provided there was no deterioration in 
the security situation. 


The President of All Jammu and Kashmir Plebiscite Front, Mr. Ali 
Mohammad Naik, in a rejoinder to Prime Minister Nehru declared 
that “the people of Kashmir were pledged to secure the right of 
self-determination for themselves”. A copy of the rejoinder was 
sent to the United Nations. 
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The Kennedy Administration after three days of talks with repre- 
sentatives of the Formosa Government, pledged itself to support 
Nationalist China’s continued membership of the United Nations 
and to oppose the admission of Communist China. 


The Government of Pakistan announced their formal recognition 
of the Provisional Government of Algeria (GPRA) headed by 
Mr. Ferhat Abbas. 


Tunisia and the UAR decided to re-establish diplomatic relations. 


Pakistan supported the Tunisian demand for an emergency session 
of the General Assembly to solve the Bizerta crisis. 


China claimed the Indian-held Chang Chemo Valley in Ladakh 
as its territory. 


Tunisia’s roving Ambassador Habib Shatti delivered a message 
from President Bourguiba to President Mohammad Ayub Khan, 
It was learnt that the message urged joint stand by Muslim states 
towards Tunisian struggle with France, 


A five-member committee headed by Pakistan’s Cabinet Secretary 
was appointed to propose decentralisation of powers and their 
delegation to the Divisional and District officers. 


The Soviet Government, in reply to the Western notes on Berlin, 
“declared anew that it is ready for negotiations which have as 
their goal the conclusion of the German Peace Treaty.” 


Police opened fire in a district town near Bhopal, India, following 
communal clash there. 


Pakistan Government announced its decision to release the pilot 
of Afghan jet bomber. 


Tunisian Foreign Minister Sadok Mokkadem stated that Prime 
Minister Nikita Khrushchev pledged “all forms of aid” to force 
France to evacuate its air-naval base at Bizerta, and accepted an 
invitation to visit Tunisia at a date to be announced later. 


Russia fired its second man into space. 


President Kennedy told the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Conference that the United States would spend more than $1,000 
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million in economic assistance to Latin America in the year which 
began in last March. 


Prime Minister Khrushchev said that Russia may have to call up 
reservists and move troops into its western frontiers, but appealed 
to the Western powers to discuss the issue at the conference table, 
India’s Third Five-Year Plan involving expenditure of Rs. 10,40 
crores was presented before the Lok Sabha. 


The Kenya Government proscribed the Land Freedom Party. 


Commenting on the statement of the United States Under Secretary, 
Mr. Chester Bowles, that the USA would side with India in case | 
of aggression by Pakistan, President Mohammad Ayub Khan said 
that aggression against India by Pakistan was a “‘stupid notion”. 


K. H. Khurshid, President of Azad Kashmir, asked the Soviet 
Union to find a peaceful solution of the Kashmir problem based 
on the_right of self-determination. 


a 








India formally ‘annexed. the Portuguese enclaves of Dadar and 
Nagar Haveli which Indian trained and Indian armed ‘‘volunteers” | 
had taken from the Portuguese seven years ago. 


The trial of Lt.-Col. Bhattacharya, Deputy Director of Intelligence, 
Government of India, opened in Dacca before the Special Military 
Court. 


Several arrests of the Kashmir Plebiscite Front workers in connec- 
tion with the ninth anniversary of the dismissal and arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah, one time Premier of Indian-held Kashmir, were reported. 


ee PTT 


Rebels against the Government of President Frondizi of Brazil 
surrendered. 


East German troops and police closed the border between East 
and West Berlin and clashed with angry demonstrators. 





Salah Ben Yussef, former Tunisian leader in exile, was assassinated. 
King of Nepal’s visit to Pakistan, in September, was announced. 


The Akali leader Master Tara Singh began his fast unto death 
for the Punjabi Suba in India. 
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Indian Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru said: “Legally, practically 
and every other way Kashmir has acceded to India’, and claimed 
that this fact had been “‘accepted”’ by the UN Commission. 


Pandit Nehru disclosed in the Lok Sabha that India had protested 
to China against the Sino-Pakistan move to demarcate the border 
between Sinkiang in China and ‘Pakistan controlled area of Kash- 
mir state.”” A similar protest was made to Pakistan, he said, but 
Pakistan had replied that it was under no obligation to give India 
any clarification in the matter, as the territory in question 
belonged to Pakistan. 


Deploring Indian leaders’ attitude towards Pakistan President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan said that friendship between Pakistan 
and India was vital for the prosperity and stability of both countries. 


In the Nayasaland general elections, Doctor Banda’s Malawi 
Congress Party gained a sweeping victory. 


Addressing a delegation of Syrian students in Alexandria, UAR 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser warned that the enemies of 
Arabism were continuing to plot Syria’s separation from Egypt. 


Pakistan’s Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
Zafrulla Khan said in a press conference that Communist China 
should be seated in the United Nations as the rightful representative 
of China. 


The Burmese Chamber of Deputies passed a draft Bill making 
Buddhism the State religion of Burma. 


Russia disclosed an alleged CENTO plan for nuclear shields termed 
as ‘regions of death’ in Turkey, Pakistan, Iran and Afghanistan which 
CENTO forces were prepared to destroy by nuclear means to 
prevent hostile entry in the event of a clash with the Soviet Union. 


Pakistan Ministry of External Affairs described the Soviet allega- 
tions about CENTO plans for nuclear devastation as “‘false”’. 
Mobs attacked houses and a cafe owned by Pakistanis in Middles- 
brough, England. 

Pakistan suggested to Afghanistan to hold a meeting of Foreign 
Secretaries of the two countries to discuss matters of mutual concern. 


A gang of youths attacked the Pakistan High Commission officials 
in Middlesbrough. 


August 22: 
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Preliminary report of the first agricultural census in West Pakistag 
revealed that the number of landless tenant cultivators was about 
fifteen lakhs and the average size of holding was little more 
than nine acres. 


Zafrulla Khan told the General Assembly that he had his Govern 
ment’s authority to state that there was no “basis whatsoever” 
for the Soviet charge that the CENTO planned to use Pakistan, 
Iranian, and Turkish bases for atomic attacks on the Soviet Union, 


Pakistan closed down its Consulates at Jalalabad and Kandhar in 
Afghanistan. ; 

Pakistan requested Afghanistan to close its Consulates and Trade 
Agencies in Pakistan on the ground that they were being used for 
anti-Pakistan and subversive activities. 

The Soviet Ambassador in Pakistan, Dr. M. Kapitsa, handed over 
a statement of the Soviet Government to the External Affairs 
Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, ‘“‘seeking clarification and explanation” 
regarding alleged CENTO secret military plans for nuclear attacks 
on the Soviet Union. 


Dr. Kapitsa was called to the Pakistan Foreign Office and Pakistan’s 


protest to the Soviet Union against the publication of certain 
fake documents was conveyed orally. 


Reviewing Pakistan’s foreign policy at a meeting of the Pakistan 
Institute of international Affairs, President Ayub Khan defended 
membership of the Pacts, accused India of following an offensive 
policy towards Pakistan, desired a neutral approach to the inter- 
Arab quarrels and envisaged a non-Communist world order. 


The UN General Assembly voted for the withdrawal of French 
troops from Tunisia. 
Burma officially became world’s first Buddhist Republic. 


Afghanistan asked Pakistan for a revision of her decision about 
closing of consulates and trade agencies and threatened to sever 
ties if Pakistan did not do so. 


The Soviet Union announced that it was resuming nuclear tests 
and said that it had “worked out projects of creating a series of 
super-powerful nuclear bombs with a yield equivalent to 20, 30, 0 
and 100 million tons of TNT.” 








